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A REALISTIC DEFENSE OF CAUSAL EFFICACY 


The concept of causal efficacy has been strangely effica- 
cious in the history of philosophy. The analytic mind, as it 
likes to call itself, has always viewed it with distrust as a 
metaphysical monstrosity. The clear and distinct concepts 
of logic and mathematics do not merge and melt into one 
another. Each dwells in lonely isolation from the rest, main- 
taining its self-indentity, pure and chaste, no matter how it is 
externally combined with its associates. The idea of reality 
as tending necessarily to another reality, or as having actual 
causal relations with it is rejected with horror on many grounds. 


First of all it is thought to be contradictory and impossible. 
A is A and not non-A. For A to become involved with non-A 
would bring about the destruction of all responsible thought. 
In the second place, this must lead to a monistic absolute in 
which everything is confused with everything, and the plu- 
ralistic world of experience condemned as an illusion. Of 
course experience at first is very confusing. But as soon as we 
understand it at all, we see that it can be analyzed into clear 
and distinct components, each being just what it is, and not 
mixed up with the rest. What else can clarify mean? 

This kind of pure-minded analysis has happened again 
and again in the history of thought. But no sooner has causa- 


tion been satisfactorily disposed of than suddenly up it pops 
‘again as from a dark, sub-logical unconscious. The mature 
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and normal course of reflection is disturbed once more by 
confused ideas of potencies, powers, and dispositional tend- 
encies, and even, horribile dictu, one thing diffusing its being 
to something else. So once more the tired analyst must resume 
his therapeutic task. 


This last occurred some centuries ago when Hume, with 
irrefragable clarity and purity of mind, finally disposed of the 
hobgoblin of causal efficacy, leaving only a few minor loopholes 
in his masterly analysis which have been gradually plugged by 
a host of clear-headed positivistic successors. But now once 
again the patient shows most alarming symptoms, some of 
them manifested in an area where they should be least sus- 
pected, surprisingly enough .in logic itself, the pride and joy 
of analytic method. The only form of necessity that this 
method can recognize of course is that of total or partial ident- 
ity. A is necessarily A. 


If A turns out to be B or C or D, as it usually does when- 
ever we actually say anything, this of course is not necessary, 
and has nothing to to with logic anyway. It is just some kind 
of a synthetic juxtaposition of independent units in experience 
which has to be accepted as a fact. Sometimes things seem 
to go on happening together in such ways, and when this 
happens, science can use these regularities to predict the future. 
But there is no particular reason why they should go on hap- 
pening together, and if they do, as they usually do, this is a 
problem of inductive logic, which is still in a rather undeveloped 
state. Someday, no doubt by the application of proper analytic 
methods, it will become a mature science. Then such ques- 
tions will be answered. 


Some of the logical forms of intelligible and scientific dis- 
course proved to be susceptible to this Humian analysis. But 
others, particularly the counterfactual conditional, have recently 
proved strangely recalcitrant. In such propositions, as they 
are called, the antecedent is often quite distinct from the con- 
sequent. Each is different from the other, and yet they seem 
to be very closely related. Furthermore this relation does 
not seem to be a mere empirical juxtaposition of independent 
units, for both the antecedent and the consequent may be 
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independently false, and yet the whole proposition definitely 
true. Not only is ordinary discourse full of such forms, but 
scientific discourse as well, which is most distressing. The 
fact of this illicit relation is concealed so far as possible by 
judicious terms such as “necessary connection,” “predictive 
law,” etc.. etc. Phrases like “causal force’ and “efficacy” are 
scrupulously avoided as hopelessly unscientific. Nevertheless 
the thing is here, again. What are we to do? 


I am going to suggest a drastic remedy involving a revi- 
sion of the analytic technique itself. After all when a set of 
categories proves again and again that it is unable to cope 
with a phenomenon that is unmistakably present in experience, 
it is time to overhaul our categories. | submit as an empiricist, 
or as | prefer to say, a realist, that the only empirical course 
in such a situation is not to cling blindly to a restricted set of 
concepts which cannot account for indubitable facts, but rather 
to enrich our categories in the light of experience until we can 
account for them. What I am going to suggest is the replace- 
ment of a narrow set of atomistic categories and assumptions 
which have become widely prevalent in the so-called analytic 
philosophy of our time, by a richer set, including relational 
categories and principles, which may enable us to account for 
certain evident facts which have proved opaque to atomistic 
analysis, 


The length of this paper will not permit of much detailed 
explanation. Hence I shall sometimes have to make positive 
assertions without adequate defence. But so far as possible 
I shall try to compare and contrast the two points of view. First 
I shall deal with the metaphysical assumptions which lie at the 
root of what is now generally called analytic philosophy, and 
the views of knowledge, causality, and logical inference to 
which these metaphysical assumptions must lead. After suq- 
gesting some of the empirical inadequacies of this atomistic 
standpoint, I shall then try to sketch the outlines of a different 
set of relational, metaphysical principles leading to radicallv 
different views of the nature of human knowledge, causation, 
and logical inference, and some of the reasons for believing 
that such a set of categories may succeed where the other 


has failed. 
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Each natural entity includes a factor, traditionally called 
essence. which is readily grasped by the mind as something 
determinate, fixed, and distinct from other essences. It in- 
cludes another factor which is indeterminate, fluent, and indis- 
tinct. These two factors are not merely juxtaposed, but fused 
together so intimately that the one cannot exist without the 
other. Each entity is a tendency to other entities, but it tends 
in a definite way determined by its essence or form. Of these 
two factors the essence is far more intelligible and easily 
grasped by our cognitive faculties. Hence the essentialist type 
of metaphysics focuses on this more intelligible, determinate 
factor, and ignores the other. 


Being, this view maintains, must be made up of fixed qualia, 
or abstract quiddities which are entirely self-enclosed and in- 
capable of any fusion. Thus in the ancient world Antisthenes 
maintained that reality was composed of primary parts which 
cannot be defined or characterized in any way, for to predicate 
anything save itself of a thing, presupposes some complexity.* 
In the Middle Ages, Nicolaus of Autrecourt held that being 
was made up of fixed eternal atoms, and followed Ockham in 
denying the real existence of relations.?, Since Descartes for- 
mulated his doctrine of clear and distinct ideas, modern philos- 
ophy has been strongly essentialist in tone. The spatial con- 
tinuum is analyzed into points a Ja Zeno, and continuous 
change into separate, instantaneous states which merely suc- 
ceed one another. 


On the first page of his Treatise Hume lays it down with- 
out any empirical argument or justification that the whole 
rich content of the world must be analyzable into distinct 
atomic impressions. Then, forced by the overwhelming empir- 
ical evidence to recognize at least two relations, contiguity and 
similarity, he falls into serious difficulty. 


One simple impression is similar to another. They are 
both impressions. On the other hand it is different. They are 
two, not one. Each impression is therefore composite, for there 





' Cf. Aristorce, Meta. 1024b24. 
2 Cf. WeinserG, Nicolaus of Aufrecourt, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1948, pp. 150 ff. 
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must be something in it by virtue of which it is similar, and 
something else in it by virtue of which it is different. But 
according to Hume's atomistic premisses each must be absolute- 
ly simple. This confronts the atomist with a complex dilemna. 


He may simply deny relations like Nicolaus of Autre- 
court and Ockham. This is to say farewell to experience. Or 
he may grant the reality of relations. Then he is confronted 
with a subdilemna. He may identify relations with the simple 
impression. But then this certainly loses its simplicity, and 
like the flower in the crannied wall, melts into the waiting arms 
of that absolute which has been the ultimate fate of many an 
atomist. The only other alternative must be a recognition of 
the reality of real composition in the single entity. This, how- 
ever, would mean the end of atomism, and of everything 
most distinctive of such a position as that of Hume. 


If two distinct elements fuse together to form a single 
entity which is more than a mere juxtaposition of the two. 
each must causally influence the other. Furthermore the whole 
entity will be necessarily dependent upon the continuous exer- 
cise of this influence. So Hume sticks to his atomistic premisses, 
and deals with relations in that confused and indecisive man- 
ner which has attracted the attention of most careful comment- 
ators. This inability of atomic analysis to do justice to rela- 
tional structure is also evident in Hume's atomistic resolution 
of the noetic relation, which has exerted a tremendous influence 
on modern epistemological theory down to the present day, 
and is still very widely accepted as a matter of course. 


If we drop our a priori prejudices as to what cognition 
must be, and turn to the examination of any given instance of 
those recurrent facts which are commonly referred to as cog- 
nitive, we shall find that they are all relational in character. 
Something in the knowing organism, a sensation or a concept, 
is related in some very intimate way to something distinct 
from itself. This cognitive relation is normally expressed in 
our language by the word of. All knowledge is of something. 
Take the case of tactual feeling. When I press this table 
there is something in my finger, the sensation or sense impres- 
sion. But this is definitely not all there is. The sensation is 
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not an isolated atom. It is a relation to something quite dis- 
tinct from itself, and quite distinct from my finger. The sensa- 
tion is of something external pressing. 

Now this relation and its term are not merely added on 
to the impression as external atomic accretions or inferences. 
They are essential parts of the complex, initial datum which 
cannot occur without them. I cannot touch without touching 
something. Nor does the relation succeed the impression in 
time. They occur all together and simultaneously, as the 
foundation. the relation, and the term of any relation occur 
all at once and simultaneously, as distinct but inseparable 
aspects of one composite structure. But what does the atomic 
analyst do with this? Listen to Hume: 

“Our senses convey to us nothing but a single perception 
and never give us the least intimation of any thing beyond.” * 
“Those very sensations which enter by the eye or ear are... 
the true objects... there is only a single existence which I shall 
call object or perception according as it shall seem best to suit 
my purpose...’’ * 

It would require several papers to comment adequately 
on the fallacies of this oversimplified atomic analysis, and the 
subjectivist consequences to which it has led. All I have time 
to point out now is the evident way in which a complex rela- 
tional structure has been reduced to a single atomic globule. 
the simple impression, idea, datum, quale, as it is variously 
called, which is somehow in the recipient “without the least 
intimation of any thing beyond”. Do I then touch without 
touching anvthing? This is evidently false. What is it then 
that I touch? I can only say that touch touches touch, which 
is not even good syntax. Something, I admit, is wrong with 
the atomistic assumptions underlying this familiar analysis. It 
is precisely these same non-empirical assumptions which are 
responsible for the widespread scepticism concerning causal 
efficacy to which I must now turn. 


Causal efficacy is a relational concept. What it means 
is the diffusion of something from one being (the cause) to 


’ Treatise, Green ahd Grose ed., Vol. I, Part IV. sec. II, pp. 479. 
* Ibid., pp. 491. 
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another which is able to receive it (the effect). To the atomic 
analyst such relational potencies and powers are sheer non- 
sense. Reality is made up of perfectly actual atomic capsules 
which are entirely insular and self-enclosed. Nature however 
is constantly confronting us with evidence of causal efficacy. 
The colourless gases O and H act on one another in certain 
ways to bring into existence a new fused substance quite 
distinct from: any mere juxtaposition of O and H. Stones 
break windows, and murderers slit their victims’ throats. No 
one who really disbelieved in causal efficacy would ever read 
a detective story. The consistent atomist, like Autrecourt, 
must deny all such facts. 


But Hume is too much impressed by the evidence. He 
offers us an interpreiation of these facts without the doctrine 
of causal efficacy. This famous theory needs no detailed expo- 
sition here. | shall single out two phases of it for brief critical 
comment. First. causal necessity is exclusively in the mind. 
In nature there is a mere succession of independent units, each 
appearing suddenly ex nihilo, only to be immediately annihil- 
ated. Second, Hume takes it for granted that anything ever 
held to be a cause must precede its effect in time. These 
assumptions are open to very serious question. 

As to the first point, it has often been noted that if 
“gentle forces’’ producing necessary effects are excluded from 
nature, it is singularly inconsistent to admit them into the 
human mind, which, after all, is an outgrowth of nature. If 
a habit in the mind can produce a novel expectation, why can't 
a murderer slit a throat ? 

Furthermore, a careful examination of the evidence indi- 
cates a very sharp distinction between the sort of psychological 
association Hume describes, and the belief in causal efficacy. 
For example take the case of day and night. All my life I 
have observed night succeeding day, and have developed a 
very strong habit of association. I dare say we should all be 
tremendously shocked if night should not begin to fall fairly 
soon, and it we should manage to survive this violation of 
our well-established expectations. And yet neither you nor 
I nor any moderately well-educated person of our acquaintance 
believes that day is the cause of night. 
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This brings me to the second point. At the very begin- 
ning of his famous polemic, Hume simply takes it for granted 
that what everybody means by cause is something preceding 
its effect in time. This is certainly a mistake. None of the 
important pre-Cartesian philosophers, like Plato, Aristotle, or 
Aquinas, who defended causal efficacy, ever believed this. The 
cause is prior in being not in time. Nor is this extraordinary 
misconception supported by any evident empirical data. While 
the sun is illuminating the surface of the planet (cause) the 
surface is being illuminated (effect). Surely the past which is 
non-existent can exert no necessary effect on anything. Every 
cause is necessarily cotemporaneous with its effect. 


The atomistic assumptions underlying the Humian ana- 
lysis lead finally to certain logical doctrines which were more 
clearly recognized and stated by Hume's medizval predecessor, 
Nicolaus of Autrecourt, than by Hume himself. The most 
important of these is the interpretation of logical necessity as 
the assertion of a complete or partial identity. Thus according 
to Nicolaus: ‘from the fact that one thing is known to exist, 
it cannot be evidently inferred... that another thing exists.” ° 
In any logical inference ‘the consequent and the whole ante- 
cedent, or at least a part of it are really identical.”* A is A 
necessarily, but A is B only contingently since such a proposi- 
tion involves a mere juxtaposition of separate atoms. All 
necessary propositions are analytical; all synthetic proposi- 
tions only contingent and probable. 


Among the many obscurities attaching to this supposedly 
clearcut distinction between the analytic and the synthetic, we 
need only mention one, the confusion of logical inference with 
what was once called mere equipollence, the finding of a dif- 
ferent symbolic formulation for the very same proposition. 
Inference represents a real passage of thought from proposi- 
tions already known to a new proposition expressing some- 
thing not already known. This is possible only through the 
discovery of a causal middle term which is necessarily and 
therefore universally fused with something really distinct from 





5 Weinserc, Nicolaus of Autrecourt, p. 31. 
® Tbid. 
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itself, as the scratching of a match under normal conditions 
causes flame. If I also know that this unique object before 
me is a match, I can then infer that if it is struck under normal 
conditions, flame will be caused. 


But for an atomistic logic the discovery of any such causal 
middle term is impossible. Scratching is one cluster of atomic 
essences with no relational valency or power: flame another. 
If the two sets happen to be associated together this is wholly 
accidental, as the association of white color with humanity. 
From this sort of accidental association no inference beyond 
the observed cases actually enumerated can be drawn. 


Nevertheless all intelligible human discourse is shot through 
with such syllogistic inference whether they are expressly 
stated, or whether they are elliptically stated in the if then 
form of a so-called conditional proposition, or a conditional 
contrary to fact. As is well known, these forms of inference, 
as they are actually used in science and ordinary discourse, 
can be explained neither as mere tautological equipollenes nor 
as functions of independent atomic facts merely juxtaposed. 
They can never be explained unless we are prepared to accept 
the fact of causal efficacy, and the relational view of finite 
existence which this presupposes. 


So far I have tried to present the underlying assumptions 
of atomistic metaphysics and: the views of knowledge, causa- 
tion, and logic to which they must lead. Now in conclusion 
1 shall try to sketch out very briefly the outlines of a new 
metaphysics which would recognize the relational character 
of being, and which would, therefore, enable us to solve some 
of the difficulties in the atomistic view which I have attempted 
to suggest. 


The first step in the adequate formulation of such an 
empirical metaphysics must be the recognition of relation as 
a basic mode of being and a clarification of this concept which 
is at present in a most confused and murky state. This will 
require a complete break with the notion of the atomic ‘‘term”’ 
which runs through most of the recent literature on relation, and 
underlies most of the discussion on internal versus external 
relations. As is now clear from the discussion, the notion of 
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an atomic term is incompatible with the real existence of any 
relations at all. 


If such terms are to be preserved in their atomistic purity, 
then the only relations they can have must be wholly external, 
make no real difference to them, and result merely from mental 
acts of comparison. This doctrine is radically unempirical. 
On the other hand, if we insist that relations really make a 
difference, the atomic term loses its isolation and is lost in a 
monistic absolute, which is even less empirical. But there is 
a middle way between the horns of this dilemma, — why 
stick to the a priori notion of an atomic term? This lies at 
the root of our difficulties. 


Of course we must have substantial entities or terms which 
exist in themselves. Without such substantial terms no causa- 
tion nor relational structure of any sort is possible. But why 
an indivisible, atomic substance? We cannot get real rela- 
tions out of atomic terms. We can get distinct substantial 
existences out of relational tendencies, provided we allow them 
to exert causal efficacy on each other. As a matter of fact, 
the simplest conceivable finite substances are composed of many 
such tendencies fused together in one single existence, each 
diffusing something required by the other for its completion. 
It is precisely this essential fusion that is expressed in the real 
definition of any existent nature. 


This fused essence, logically expressed by the genus and 
difference, exists as a composite tendency which enables it to 
support further accidents, including relations of similarity and 
dissimilarity to other entities. These accidents make a differ- 
ence to the whole composite entity, not to the fused esence 
which causally supports them all. The most fundamental com- 
ponents of reality are not complete atomic essences, but incom- 
plete relational tendencies, requiring something else before they 
can exists. This offers us an escape from the dilemma of fixed 
atomism versus absolutism, and enables us to account for the 
pluralism, dynamism and relational order which are so evidently 
present in nature. 


Once we are prepared to recognize modes of being which 
are not atomically self-enclosed but which exist to something 
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else quite distinct, we shall be confronted with a vast wealth 
of relational structure demanding further analysis and classi- 
fication. Though a few valuable insights have been achieved 
especially in the tradition of realistic pluralistic thought, this 
task has only been just begun. When adequate techniques 
of descriptive analysis are applied to these problems, I think 
that the following results may be foreseen even now. First 
of all the division of relations into external and internal will 
be seen to be crude and over-simple. At least three basic types 
of relation will certainly be recognized, each with many sub- 
divisions. 

First there are the purely logical relations, like those of 
self-identity, which arise solely from mental acts of comparison. 
These have no real existence in rerum natura, and are wholly 
external to their terms. 


Of real relations there are two major types: first the incom- 
plete potencies which tend to something not yet realized 
(causal tendencies); and second, the complete relations, like 
similarity, which refer their subjects to something already in 
existence. The place of the extraordinary and mysterious 
noetic relation gives rise to many problems. Nevertheless I 
am confident that careful analysis will finally discredit the 
subjectivist view of knowledge as consisting of isolated glob- 
ules in the mind, and will confirm the fundamental realistic 
thesis that it is essentially relational in character, an incom- 
plete potency tending to its object. 


Once it has been freed from the straight-jacket of atomic 
prejudice, philosophical analysis will be free to recognize the 
vast wealth of causal structure (the first type of real relation) 
with which we are constantly confronted in experience. The 
tremendous task of analysis and classification in this field has 
also only just begun. But before this can be fruitfully under- 
taken, our minds must be disabused of many prejudices. 


Causal efficacy is the diffusion of being from one entity to 
another already potentially determined to receive it. When 
two such active and passive tendencies meet (and everything 
in nature is such a tendency) there is a diffusion of being from 
one as cause to the other as effect. 
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The tendential direction of each thing is determined by its 
nature. Hence similar natures wi!! act in similar ways. This 
causal principle lies at the root of the inductive procedures of 
science, and is required for any intelligible explanation of them. 


The cause is prior to the effect in being, not in time. No 
real cause ever precedes its effect. The two are necessarily 
cotemporaneous. While I cut the orange, the orange is being 
cut. It is true that the causal infusion terminates with a new 
condition of the patient (the divided orange). This later, conse- 
quent condition should be sharply distinguished from the cotem- 
poraneous effect by some such term as the English word result. 
It follows after the causal process which brought it into being, 
but it is sustained in being by cotemporaneous sustaining causes 
of its own, like the atmosphere, the table, the floor of the house, 
the earth, and the planetary system. 


Such a relational analysis generally fits the facts of experi- 
ence. When adequately developed, as | believe it never has 
been, it should be able to meet the many difficulties and prob- 
lems which any genuine attempt to meet the confused and com- 
plex data of experience must face. The basic concept is that 
of finite being as not only determined in itself but also ready to 
receive further determination from the outside, and once deter- 
mined, able to diffuse this to others. 


If this is said to be a contradictory notion, the answer | 
think is clear. The law of contradiction makes no prescription 
as to what being must be, whether it is to be atomic or relational. 
All it says is, that being cannot be both at once. Which it is, 
must be determined from the empirical facts, and these facts are 
quite clear. Finite being is full of valencies and directional 
tendencies. In fact, we can go further and say each natural 
substance is a determinate form or pattern giving a determinate 
direction to an unfulfilled tendency of some sort. To say that 
such a composite substance is confused and contradictory, but 
that an indivisible atom is clear and consistent is like saying 
that generosity is impossible, but that stinginess is clear and 
consistent. 


Finally in the light of this relational analysis which penet- 
rates to the metaphysical foundations of finite being, we can 
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give a coherent explanation of logical inference, and even of 
the contrary to fact conditional. Such inference depends upon 
the discovery of a necessary, causal middle term, as that of 
matches struck under normal conditions, which are causally 
related to flame. Knowing this to be true, and holding it in 
mind, I may then infer from the minor premiss: this match (quite 
different from every other match) will be struck under normal 
conditions, the conclusion that then this match will ignite. In 
this way I may anticipate the course of nature on the basis of 
a knowledge of causal connections. 


These modes of causal inference have become so habitual 
with us, and so important for the daily living of life, as well as 
for the advance of science that we are accustomed to suppress 
the major premiss on which all depends, and which we there- 
fore take for granted. Holding this in mind, we express the 
syllogistic argument in the form of an enthymeme: if I strike it, 
it will light, prefixing the dubious iffy minor premiss by the 
word if. Since the major is known to be necessarily, and there- 
fore universally true, everything will depend on the minor, — 
whether or not I strike the match. Jf I do, then it will ignite, 
because of the causal connection expressed in the major premiss. 


Even if I do not; even if I pulverize the match, and throw 
it in the ocean, even though it becomes utterly impossible for 
me to strike it, nevertheless I know, because of the universal 
truth of the major, and the general validity of the syllogistic 
form that if I had struck it, then it would have ignited. The 
conditional ‘‘propositions’’ of ordinary discourse and scientific 
argument are not propositions at all. All of them are enthym- 
ematic arguments with a dubious minor premiss, and an equally 
dubious conclusion, which always follows the weaker premiss. 


The contrary to fact conditional is an enthymematic syl- 
logism with a suppressed causal major premiss, and a minor 
premiss which is contrary to fact. Hence the conclusion also is 
contrary to fact. Nevertheless in virtue of the truth of the 
major, and the presence of a genuine causal middle term, the 
contrary to fact conclusion necessarily and validly follows from 
the premisses. If I had scratched, — there would have been 
light. This analysis can be developed to avoid all the difficulties 


a 
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and paradoxes of the atomistic, truth function analysis. With 
this suggestion I must conclude. 


I believe profoundly that the whole of sound philosophy 
lies in analysis. I hold that every whole is no more than all its 
parts, and I reject the theory of the organic whole as irres- 
ponsible mysticism. But the whole is all the parts, not merely 
some, not just the atomic parts. Why is it so generally assum- 
ed that every part must ultimately be an indivisible globule, 
merely juxtaposed with the rest? This false assumption has 
been laming and distorting our analysis, and blinding it to the 
rich relational structure of reality, especially its causal depend- 
ence. Why not free our analytic methodology from the shackles 
that chain it to the prejudices of an a priori atomism trying to 
disguise itself as an empiricism? Experience fairly flaunts 
her complex relational structure before our eyes with little or 
no concealment. We cannot express ourselves intelligibly or 
scientifically without recognizing this in the very form of our 
expressions. Why not then sharpen up our tools of analysis, . 
and refine them? Why not a truly empirical and relational 
mode of analysis ? 


Joun Witp 
Harvard University. 
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NATURALISM AND THE CONCEIPT OF OBLIGATION 


With regard to the general classification of the concept ot 
obligation there is a remarkable degree of agreement among 
philosophers. It refers to some sort of demand. Kant spoke 
of it as a categorical imperative. A contemporary naturalist 
such as Mr. Sidney Hook can speak of an ethical principle as 
“not a description of fact’’ but “a prescription... a demand” '. 
A logical positivist such as Mr. Stevenson can interpret “good” 
and “right” as including not only an expression of personal 
approval but also a demand that others shall also approve *. It 
may be taken as generally agreed, therefore, that statements 
concerning obligation refer to something that has the general 
nature of a demand or requirement, something that exercises 
a constraining influence upon behavior yet not a determining 
compulsion. The question is as to the distinctive nature and 
source of this ethical demand, for it is not every demand that 
constitutes an obligation. 


In regard to its source there are three possibilities. A 
person may be subjected to a demand from (1) some other 
person or social group, (2) from some factor within himself 
such as his “long-run” or ‘most inclusive’ interests, or some 
“higher” part of the self, or the self's need of integration or 
wholeness, (3) from some superhuman cosmic power, a deity 
or an impersonal cosmic moral principle. Naturalistic philosoph- 
ers tend to interpret the demand as proceeding from either the 
social group or from the long-run or inclusive interests of the 
self. These explanations, however, soon run into difficulties. 
If moral obligation is the demand of a social group then which 
group is it whose demands should be recognized as obligatory 
— the family, local community, nation, or humanity? Does 
humanity constitute a group that makes recognizable demands ? 
Or if our moral obligation is to seek fulfillment of our own most 
inclusive or long-run interests then do such private interests 


1 Naturalism and the Human Spirit, op. cit., p. 44. 


2G. L. Srevenson, Ethics and Language, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1944. 


[15] 
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never clash with the public interest? If they do then is it our 
moral obligation in such cases to seek our private interests 
above the weightier interests of society? Or if private and 
public interests never clash then what guarantees this wonder- 
ful harmony ? 


Probably the ablest attempt to deal with the problems thus 
raised without departure from the Naturalistic point of view 
is that of G. H. Mead in Mind, Self and Society. He skillfully 
combines the explanation of the moral demand in terms of a 
social demand and of a demand arising within the self from its 
own structure and needs. His view is frequently referred to 
by contemporary Naturalistic philosophers as constituting an 
adequate explanation of the moral consciousness of man in even 
its finest flowering in the ethic of impartial concern for the wel- 
fare of humanity. It will therefore be well to examine it care- 
tully to see whether it justifies these claims. Mead's social 
theory of mind may be taken as familiar to contemporary phil- 
osophers so that a few quotations * will sufficiently set before 
us its ethical implications. 

The organized community or social group which gives 
to the individual his unity of self may be called “the gen- 
eralized other. The attitude of the generalized other is 
the attitude of the whole community... Only by taking 
the attitude of the generalized other toward himself... can 
he think at all; for only thus can thinking — or the inter- 
nalized conversation of gestures which constitutes think- 
ing — occur... The selfconscious human individual, then, 
takes or assumes the organized social attitudes of the given 
social group or community (or of some one section there- 
of) to which he belongs, toward the social problems of 
various kinds which confront that group or communty at 
any given time (pp. 154-156). 

Ethical ideas, within any given human society, arise 
in the consciousness of the individual members of that 
society from the fact of the common social dependence of 
all those individuals upon one another... Every human 





* G. H. Mean: Mind, Self and Society, University of Chicago Press, 
1934. All quotations from Mead are from this volume. 
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individual must, to behave ethically, integrate himself with 

the pattern of organized social behavior which, as reflected 

or prehended in the structure of his self, makes him a self- 

conscious personality (pp. 319-20). 

It should be noted that this interpretation of the source of 
the ethical demand derives it from both something within the 
self and the demands of society. The self is an entity so con- 
structed in interaction with society that the social demands have 
entered into its own structure and are felt by the individual 
as arising from within himself, not merely from the social 
group. This saves Mead's theory from attack with the semant- 
ic weapon which points out that the demand of conscience can- 
not be simply identified with social demand because “I ought 
to do that’’ does not have the same meaning as ‘Society de- 
mands of me that I do that.’ Mead also avoids the identifi- 
cation of moral obligation with the most inclusive interests of the 
person, for the moral demand is interpreted as a reflection of 
the social demand which the individual has made his own by 
a process of unintentional absorption. He has learned the 
nature of the demands, felt himself subjected to them, echoed 
them and joined in impressing them on others until they have 
become a part of himself. He does not merely endorse them 
as a means to his own long-run and inclusive interests. He 
does not feel that this is the reason why he accepts them and 
must obey them. Such arguments in support of them are an 
afterthought, a rationalization and a defense of demands that 
he feels within himself he knows not why. And he feels these 
demands even when they run counter to what he believes to be 
his own most inclusive interests. It is only the social psychol- 
ogist who can see that their real origin and source is the de- 
mands of the social group in which he has been brought up, 
the group whose thought has entered into the structure of 
thought of all its members. 

The social psychologist who thus explains the origin of the 
sense of obligation feels he is performing a valuable social 
service in emancipating humanity from the trammels of out- 
worn ethical creeds. He assumes that when people clearly re- 
cognize that a specific ethical principle, such as that of an un- 
breakable marriage bond, or sacred right of private property, 
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has its origin merely in the specific demands of a specific com- 
munity in a specific period they will cease to think of such 
principles as having general and absolute validity and will be 
free to reshape the social demands and laws in more suitable 
form. Strangely enough, most of those who use this explana- 
tion of the sense of obligation as a weapon in a campaign against 
moral absolutists do not expect their hearers to carry the theory 
to its logical conclusion and repudiate the whole idea of any 
obligation of one person to another, or of the individual to 
society. They suggest, instead, that all traditional moral prin- 
ciples should be critically examined in the light of their effects 
on the community and that those found generally beneficial 
(such as impartial justice and freedom of speech) should be 
retained. And, strange to say, this salutary but utterly illogical 
reaction is the commonest effect, at least in our American 
society, of the growth of the idea that the sense of obligation 
is due to social conditioning. 


Now it is certainly true that any belief that is merely due 
to social conditioning will tend to be undermined (and its emo- 
tional effect diminished or lost) by growth of the knowledge 
and belief that this is the true explanation of its origin. So we 
may take it as indicated that those features of common moral 
conviction that plainly tend to be undermined by the belief 
that all moral conviction is due to social conditioning are really 
due to it, and those features of the moral consciousness which 
tend to resist this undermining influence are not due to social 
conditioning. This would indicate that specific moral principles 
(such as the prohibitions against theft, manslaughter, adultery, 
etc.), and the sense of obligation to adhere to them as moral 
absolutes, are due to social conditioning; but the general con- 
viction that one has an obligation to his fellows to consider and 
respect impartially the conditions of their welfare is not. For 
this latter conviction manifests an extraordinary persistency 
among thoughtful people, while the specific moral principles 
tend to be made subordinate to it. 

Furthermore, it becomes clear that the specific injunctions, 
and the sense of obligation attached to them, are only partly 
due to social conditioning. They are adopted as special cases 
of, or means to, the fulfillment of the general obligation to 
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respect the conditions of general welfare. Social conditioning 
has merely inculcated the conviction that this is the case, and 
the sense of obligation attaches itself to them as part of the 
general obligation. To shake the conviction of their validity 
it is necessary not merely to show that they have been adopted 
merely as an effect of social conditioning, but also that in their 
effects they run counter to the general obligation to promote 
human welfare. 


Our American saciety is so pregnant with the spirit of 
democratic ethical universalism and social meliorism that the 
full logical implications of the theory that the moral conscience 
is basically an effect of social conditioning have not been wide- 
ly adopted in the minds of those students of the social sciences 
who have accepted the theory. In non-democratic and less 
pragmatically minded countries, however, the logic of this con- 
ception has been more fully recognized and more effective. Its 
various presentations (usually less penetrating and guarded 
than Mead’s) have been a commonplace of the naturalistic out- 
look. The logical outcome of the theory is a complete rejection 
of the validity of all moral principles except so far as the society 
that has impinged them upon us exerts pressure enough to 
arouse our enthusiasm or compel our compliance. In this situa- 
tion the more universalistic ideals are the first to go. The pres- 
sure and call of race. class and nation are acceded to as inescap- 
able. What is left of the ethical life thus becomes an accept- 
ance of the demands of the narrow group. The broader sense 
of obligation to respect the general human welfare is repressed. 
And the repression creates a certain fanaticism in loyalty to the 
narrower conception of the moral life. 


The practical effects of adoption of the theory that moral 
conviction is basically an effect of social conditioning are, there- 
fore, not what one should expect if it were true. This indi- 
cates that the theory is false; and we have also seen that it is 
dangerous. The plausibility of the theory and its limited value 
as an argument against making absolutes of specific rules of 
conduct are due to the fact that it does constitute an explanation 
of how such specific rules come to be regarded as morally ab- 
solute, instead of being recognized as subordinate to the gen- 
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eral principle of respect and concern for the conditions of human 
welfare. 

A further criticism of the theory, however, may be develop- 
ed by showing that it is theoretically inadequate to explain the 
phenomena of the moral consciousness as manifested in ethical 
history. The conspicuous feature of that history is the ethical 
advance from primitive tribalism, with its limited range of duties 
to the members of a limited group, to that ethical universalism 
which knows no boundaries of nation, race, class or creed and 
calls for a high devotion which counts no personal sacrifice too 
great providing it is genuinely needed for the greater good of 
the whole. If the sense of obligation is a reflection within the 
individual mind of demands made by the social group then how 
has this advance occurred? For it is certain that the new moral 
ideas have, in general, arisen first in the minds of individuals 
who have felt themselves bound by them and called to expound 
them to a society at first unaffected by them and even hostile 
to them. The prophets of new and higher moral ideals, so far 
from echoing the group mind, have all too often been persecuted, 
stoned or crucified for their opposition to it. 


Further, since the groups that shape the individual mind 
are always narrow groups (family, local community, tribe, na- 
tion, class, race etc.) and since these groups are often antagon- 
istic to other groups, it is natural that they should impinge 
upon the minds of their members an ethic of narrow loyalties 
and a spirit of contest and rivalry. How, then, is this overcome 
in such a way that ethical thought tends increasingly to con- 
demn the pride and selfishness of the group and teach impartial- 
ity and an equal concern for the good of all ? 


Thus the first question concerns the tendency of individ- 
uals to rise above the existing group ethic. The second concerns 
the tendency of ethical thought to expand beyond and in oppo- 
sition to the interests of the group which is supposed to have 
shaped its demands. 


Mead's answer to the first question is that individuals rise 
above the inherited ethic of the group by working out more fully 
and more logically what is already implied in the principles and 
institutions endorsed by the group. 
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The attitudes involved are gathered from the group, 
but the individual in whom they are organized has the 
opportunity of giving them an expression which perhaps 
has never taken place before (p. 198). 


An individual of the type to which we are referring 
arises always with reference to a form of society or social 
order which is implied but not actually expressed. Take 
the religious genius, such as Jesus or Buddha, or the 
reflective type such as Socrates. What has given them 
their unique importance is that they have taken the attitude 
of living with reference to a larger society. That larger 
state was one which was already more or less implied in 
the institutions of the community in which they lived. Such 
an individual is divergent from the point of view of what 
we would call the prejudices of the community; but in 
another sense he expresses the principles of the community 
more completely than any other (italics ours, p. 217). 


Jesus generalized the conception of the community in 
terms of the family in such a statement as that of the 
neighbour in the parables (p. 216). 


Thus it is argued that the prophet or philosopher who 
teaches a new and higher moral principle is never really con- 
tradicting the true meaning of those obligations which his mind 
has absorbed from his community. He is merely working out 
more fully and logically what is already implied in those oblig- 
ations, If this were so it would explain the conscience of the 
moral innovator in harmony with the theory that, basically, 
the sense of obligation is always produced by social condition- 
ing. But is it always so? Let us look more closely at Mead's 
own example. Is the principle that one ought to love one’s 
neighbour, and even one’s enemy, logically implied by the 
principle that one ought to love the members of one’s own 
family ? Obviously not. Is the concept of the ‘‘larger state”’ 
or world community implicit in that of the Greek city state ? 
Certainly not. The family is one group, with certain relations 
established between its members and demanding the fulfillment 
of certain obligations by those members according to their 
status. The state is a wider and different group, its members 
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sustaining a different set of obligations and different relations. 
The world community is not an organic group at all, but a set 
of more or less interdependent and more or less rival groups. 
There is no logical argument, but only a false analogy, in the 
contention that the duties which hold between the members of 
the one group should also hold between the members of the 
other. What Mead’s thesis really suggests is that the ethical 
advance of mankind from acceptance of a limited range of 
specific obligations to members of the same family and tribe 
to a universalistic ethic is the effect of an ever-increasing 
acceptance of a very obvious logical fallacy. 

But if it is not to be explained as reasoning by analogy 
why is it that such metaphors as that of the brotherhood of 
man have made such a wide ethical appeal? Not because the 
acceptance of the narrower institution (the family) is logically 
seen to imply that the relations and attitudes recognized as 
appropriate within it must also be appropriate in the larger 
institution. But, rather, because the response to the thought 
of human need demanded of us by ‘something within the self” 
is essentially the same whether that person in need be a brother 
or a stranger. It is first recognized in the case of the brother 
because the needs of those so close to us are first and most 
commonly and strongly called to our attention. But when 
we do, at length, think of the stranger's need we see that essen- 
tially the same response is demanded. 

Some may be inclined to argue, in defense of Mead, that 
the reason why “something within the self’ demands of us 
that we make helpful responses to human need wherever it is 
found is because the principle of response to human need has 
been inculcated by the family and the local commuity in rela- 
tion to its own members, and thoughtful persons, seeing the 
stranger and enemy also in need, apply the same principle to 
him. But this is to misunderstand the nature of such prin- 
ciples of obligation as operate among primitive peoples. They 
do not inclucate a duty to man as man, but a duty to brother, 
kinsman, tribesman et al. And they equally emphatically incul- 
cate duties to support kinsman and tribesman against their 
rivals. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.” 
Duties are specific and limited in regard to the persons to whom 
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they imply. It is this that makes it impossible for ethical uni- 
versalism to have arisen by any logical explication of the 
notions of obligation implicit in the institutions of primitive man. 
From the obligation to love one’s neighbour and one’s kinsman 
there is no logical transition to the idea of an obligation to love 
the foreigner or enemy. 

Mead, therefore, has failed to explain the emergence of 
individual moral innovation in terms of his theory of conscience 
as basically a product of social conditioning. Can he do any 
better with the second question, which concerns the tendency 
of ethical thought to expand beyond and in opposition to the 
interests of the group which is supposed to have shaped its 
demands? His explanation here bases itself on the fact that 
communities which have at one stage had, or recognized, no 
common interests, and have therefore shaped their mores 
without concern for each other, often grow to discover or 
develop common interests and thus learn to reconstruct their 
moral principles and social order with a wider scope of con- 
cern for the common good. 

Any such social reconstruction, if it is to be at all 
far-reaching, presupposes a basis of common social inter- 
ests shared by all the individual members of the given 
human society in which that reconstruction occurs; shared, 
that is, by all the individuals whose minds must participate 
in, or whose minds bring about, that reconstruction. And 
the way in which any such social reconstruction is actu- 
ally affected by the minds of the individuals involved is 
by a more or less abstract intellectual extension of the 
boundaries of the given society to which these individuals 
all belong, and which is undergoing the reconstruction — 
an extension resulting in a larger social whole in terms 
of which the social conflicts that necessitate the recon- 
struction of the given society are harmonized or recon- 
ciled and by reference to which, accordingly, these con- 
flicts can be solved or eliminated (p. 308). 

The question whether we belong to a larger com- 
munity is answered in terms of whether our own action 
calls out a response in this wider community, and whether 
its response is reflected back into our own conduct (p. 271). 
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Thus Mead, quite consistently with his theory, urges that 
common interests and reciprocal interaction between the mem- 
bers of a wider community must actually exist in fact before 
there can arise a social demand for behavior appropriate to 
such interests and before these demands impress upon society 
an acceptance of a new set of moral rules and institutions 
which eliminate the old conflicts. The extension of the abstract 
idea of the community is a consequence and effect of the 
growth of community of interests in fact. In illustration he 
points to the way in which modern nations are gradually 
coming to recognize a system of international ethical relations 
and beginning to create appropriate international institutions 
because the facts of economic and political life have already 
created a certain world community of interests. 


The history of the development of ethical ideas, however, 
refutes this theory that they grow to recognize obligations 
only after the actual development of common interests. The 
fact is that the great ethical religions made the outward leap 
to assert obligations of universal goodwill far ahead of the 
development of any community of interests. They continu- 
ously assert that man's obligation to his fellows is quite inde- 
pendent of the question whether his own interests are in any 
way bound up with their welfare. And these obligations are 
just as clearly felt as those where duty and self-interest are 
conjoined. 

This idea of an equal and universal obligation to respect 
the conditions of welfare of all mankind is, of course, given 
logical support by the concept of a universal deity. It may 
have been, and probably was, that concept that first suggested 
that even the complete stranger and one’s enemy should be 
an object of good will. But it is certainly true that acceptance 
of this ethical universalism and the feeling of the obligations 
it entails is not merely a product of, and not entirely dependent 
upon, such theological belief. The best in the ethics of the 
high religions is still accepted by many who have given up the 
theology. It is thus neither universalistic theology, nor an 
actual universal system of common interests creating an embryo 
universal community that account for the emergence of uni- 
versalism in ethics. For an explanation of it we shall have 
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to look for “something within the self’ that is deeper rooted 
and more widespread than either ethical monotheism or the 
recognition of a world community of interests. 

The social theory of mind therefore fails to explain the 
presence and operation of that distinct feeling of constraint 
to concern oneself impartially with the general welfare which 
is characteristic of the developed moral consciousness. We 
must therefore seek its explanation in some other interpretation 
of mental life. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the prospect of 
finding such an explanation without some modification of the 
common contemporary naturalistic theory of mind does not 
look promising. The ordinary naturalistic view of man’s bio- 
logical and psychological development conceives the feeling- 
striving processes of living organisms as originating in (and 
merely developments of) organic reactions tending to restore 
the equilibrium of the organism when this has been disturbed, 
and perhaps also involving a tendency to continuous growth. 
All later developments of feeling-striving must therefore be 
explained as elaborations of reactions tending to self-preserva- 
tion and expansion. If parental impulses or other animal drives 
seem to be an exception to this they must be explained as spe- 
cific tendencies developed by natural selection because of 
their value to the species. A sense of constraint or obligation 
such as we have suggested may be the basis of ethical attitudes 
is, however, something involving intellectual processes of too 
high an order to be explained as an animal drive. Naturalists, 
therefore, have rarely given serious consideration to the pos- 
sibility that it might be, nevertheless, something universal and 
characteristic of the human species. 

The biological and psychological theory that the feeling- 
striving process is originally and essentially a self-preserving 
reaction of the organism is not, however, based on empirical 
considerations but on the naturalistic assumption of the prim- 
acy of matter — which, as I have sought to show in two 
previous articles,t is a metaphysical dogma without basis in 





4 “Naturalism and the Concept of Matter”, The Journal of Phil- 
osophy, Aug. 26, 1948, and “The Naturalistic Concept of Mind’, The 
Journal of Philosophy, Oct. 21, 1948. 
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empirical facts. Empirical considerations suggest that the feel- 
ing-striving process is primarily active (not merely reactive) 
and directed upon objects beyond itself, not primarily con- 
cerned with restoration of the internal status quo. This is 
indicated by the following facts. (1) Animal life is essentially 
active, going out to impinge itself upon its environment, not 
merely reacting to effects of the environment upon it so as 
to restore equilibrium, (2) Feeling-striving is directed primarily 
upon external objects, not upon an inner state of pleasure. 
Pleasure or satisfaction is felt when the objects are controlled 
and adjusted in ways we want them to be. It is the wanting 
the objects to be thus and so that is primary. (3) We are 
not content with sameness of objects, however comfortable we 
are internally, but experience an urge to manipulate and change 
them. (4) The sort of change which, on the whole, we strive 
to create in objects is the sort that makes it possible to control 
and readjust objects more and more effectively. Thus that 
state of objects is regarded as good which is seen as serving 
the expansive movement of life. (5) Although the young 
child at first necessarily judges objects as good only as they 
are seen as satisfying the expansive movement of his own life 
yet it seems evident that, as soon as he becomes clearly aware 
of the existence of other centers of such life and satisfaction. 
he judges objects as good if seen as satisfying the life activity of 
those others; he then manifests spontaneous interest in these 
goods, though such interest is not at first strong enough to 
counteract established interests in the goods that are seen as 
more immediately satisfying. 

These facts indicate that the feeling-striving process is 
not merely a reaction tending to restore the equilibrium of 
the organism. It is an expansive and creative activity driving 
the organism to impinge itself on its environment. It reacts 
selectively to the environment in ways which are found to 
increase the malleability of the environment to life-activity. 
When it acquires the capacity to think it draws the distinc- 
tion of good and bad (in the instrumental sense) among its 
objects, good being those that tend to increase the malleabil- 
ity of the environment to life-activity and bad those that have 
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a reverse effect. Because the primary nature of its drive is 
upon the world of objects (not reactively upon itself) and its 
selective choice is primarily directed to increasing the malleabil- 
ity of objects (not to increasing its own power over objects) 
its primary aim, as it discovers its world to be a world contain- 
ing many such lives as its own, becomes that of increasing 
the malleability of its world to-such life as its own. Thus 
life below the human level! is incapable of being self-regard- 
ing (because incapable of an idea of the self) and at the 
human level it is not primarily self-regarding. The feeling- 
striving process is still directed upon the objective worid and 
its selective preference is for forms of that world that seem 
to it to be malleable to life activity — to life activity such as 
it intimately knows in itself, but not only to its own life activity. 


Thus the feeling-striving processes that enter into the 
structure of the human mind are primarily and basically disin- 
terested. The self-interested processes of mind are a later 
development, coming only after the idea of the self has been 
clearly developed. They never, even in the fully developed 
consciousness, form a large part of the total mental activity, 
for most of our purposive striving is directed upon external 
objects as its final goals, without explicit thought of self- 
satisfaction or its reverse. If self-interested processes tend 
to predominate in the personality we have the maladjustment 
known as introversion. Extroverted interests are those in 
which the individual's own body and empirical self are seen 
as means to the shaping and reshaping of the objective world 
beyond the embodied self. Introverted interests are those in 
which this is reversed — the world of things and other per- 
sons has become a means to ends found within the embodied 
self. In the normal well-integrated personality it is the extro- 
verted interests that must predominate. 

Feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction are, however, 
the phenomena that primarily signify the malleability of 
objects to life-activity and thus determine that distinction in 
meaning among objects which we call good and bad (in the 
instrumental sense) and the organism develops habits of direct- 
ing its activities toward creation of objective situations that 
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thus seem good. Since the goods (good objects) that directly 
affect the individual himself are the only ones of which he is 
aware in his early years, and since these goods always play 
the largest and most vivid part in his experience, habit tends 
to be chiefly directed upon what seems good for the individual 
himself (or herself) rather than upon what is good for other 
persons; the same is true of appetites and other inherited 
drives. 

Thus the set tendencies, or specific drives, of the person- 
ality are chiefly of the kind we call egoistic rather than altruistic. 
Yet the primary or basic tendency of the feeling-striving pro- 
cess as a whole is a disinterested striving to produce what 
seems to the individual objectively good. And the striving 
processes of the individual can only constitute an integrated 
whole so far as they are directed objectively toward what 
appears to be the greatest possible good. Any specific drive 
which, by force of habit, appetite, etc., produces a choice of 
some lesser good rather than a greater must involve a loss of 
integrity, of personal integration. And this must be true even 
though the individual sees the lesser good as a good for himself 
and the greater as a good only for other people. Reflection on 
such a choice therefore tends to discover a peculiar sense of 
constraint — something different from desire, but nevertheless 
a motivation — toward choice of the greater (or greatest 
possible) good. This is the sense of obligation. It is the 
inner demand of the self for maintenance of its own personal 
integrity. 

This fact that the feeling-striving process (the sort of 
process by the multiplication and elaboration of which a mind 
is constructed) is primarily disinterested has been obscured 
by the fact that habit and native impulse are so largely matters 
of individual or private interest. For it is habit and native 
impulse that control conduct in our earlier years and it is only 
very slowly that conduct comes to be modified by reflection 
on the sense of obligation and by the later-developing social 
interests. To the person with a zeal for righteousness, there- 
fore, man presents a rather sorry picture. To the religious 
mind, in spite of a genuine good will toward men, man is 
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thus apt to appear chiefly in the role of sinner. Human nature 
is interpreted as basically evil. It is thought incredible that 
the natural human will, the feeling-striving process in its essen- 
tial nature, could be a disinterested tendency creatively seek- 
ing to mould its world in ways that seem good. The same facts 
make a similar impression on the naturalistic philosopher — 
added to which his conception of the primacy of matter, and 
of the feeling-striving tendency as an organic reaction growing 
out of organic needs, tends also to blind him to the primarily 
disinterested nature of purposive striving. 

The facts of human selfishness and pride, however, should 
not blind us to the primarily objective and disinterested char- 
acter of the feeling striving process — a fact which discloses 
the real basis of the moral life in human nature. For the reason 
for the egoism and egotism of human beings is perfectly clear. 
It is due to (a) the initial infantile blindness to the existence 
of other lives, (b) the establishment during this period of 
blindness of strong habits and drives to pursue goods of 
immediate concern to its own life, (c) the inheritance from 
its ancestry of tendencies to other drives equally blind to the 
welfare of other people. But primarily the feeling-striving pro- 
cess is neither egoistic nor altruistic in its conative tendency. 
Its aim is creative in the sense of tending to choose whatever 
seems to promote the expansive movement of life. 

It thus comes about that when we reflectively analyse 
what we really want and draw conclusions as to what we call 
a “reasonable” choice then (a) if the choice is between a lesser 
but immediate and a later but greater and equally certain good 
(both being merely one’s own goods and indifferent to the wel- 
fare of others) then it always seems reasonable” to choose the 
greater good, even though we may have a stronger desire for 
the more immediate one. We say we ought to choose the 
greater good in the long run. If, however, (b) the choice is 
between a lesser good seen as ‘good for me but not for others” 
and a definitely greater good seen as ‘good for others but not 
for me’, then, unless strongly affected by desire for the former 
good or prejudice against the other persons, we tend to feel 
it is “reasonable” to put the greater good of others ahead of our 
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own lesser good. And, unless there is some specific and fixed 
notion of a moral rule or ‘right’ involved to affect judgment 
to the contrary, we say we ought to give preference to the 
greater good even though it is not a ‘good for me.” 


Reflective analysis of any situation in which a choice is 
involved, even though it may reveal that some egoistic desire 
is the strongest, yet if it also reveals that this is in conflict 
with some greater good of other persons, tends to reveal an 
interest in that greater good and to present that interest as more 
‘reasonable’, more in harmony with the essential nature of 
the feeling-striving process as creative effort to modify the 
environment in ways found good. There is thus set up a rel- 
ation of inner constraint within the self between (a) the habit- 
strengthened desire for some familiar good that is one’s own 
good and (b) the interest which is more representative of the 
true nature of the self as a system of essentially creative and 
object-centered feeling-striving processes. The more thought 
dwells on this situation the stronger the desire for the greater 
good (for others) becomes because it finds its integration 
with the basic character of the whole creative process that 
constitutes the self. Satisfactory integration of the self in 
decision is not possible unless either the thought of the greater 
good is stifled or the desire for the lesser good (for self) is 
subordinated. But the former solution brings only temporary 
satisfaction unless it purchases integration and decision at the 
price of psychological repression and stultification of rational 
self-development. The period of adolescence, when the new 
interests in the welfare of others are clear, spontaneous, and 
unrepressed, and the old egoistic drives strong, yet not well 
organized or controlled, is a period of moral conflicts. Gra- 
dually the two types of interest, egoistic and altruistic, find an 
accepted place in a set of habits. Some place is given to 
altruism, but some of its further reaches are stifled; the com- 
promise is made comfortable by establishment of some mild 
but sufficient repressions so that the sense of obligation is not 
too disturbing but functions to play a part in maintaining a 
“reasonable” (not uncomfortably vigorous or far-reaching) 
concern for the general welfare. 
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Thus most of us adopt, and adapt ourselves to, the mores 
of our time, pitying or scorning the poor sinner who is not 
able to do so, and disliking the prophet, the saint and the moral 
critic whose nobler ways and ideals disturb our comfortable 
repressions. Yet the prophet, saint and critic are able to 
disturb such morality of mediocrity because if they can only 
drive the morally self-satisfied mediocre person to think and 
think hard about his sense of value and obligation they force 
him to penetrate his crust of habit and discover the inner 
constraint to be concerned impartially with the greatest pos- 
sible good. And the prophet. saint and critic are persons whom 
the circumstances of life have made sufficiently self-critical 
to discover that constraint for themselves — a constraint 
which, oftentimes in history, the discoverer has found so foreign 
to his familiar self and the demands of his society that he has 
believed it must come from a superhuman source. 


If this analysis is sound then “obligation” is the name of 
a psychological relation that exists and may be vaguely or 
clearly felt as a constraint within the structure of that system 
of interest processes (conscious and unconscious) that consti- 
tutes a self or personality. It is a relation between the tend- 
ency of desire to pursue familiar and immediate goods and 
the basic tendency of every feeling-striving process (and thus 
of the self as an integrated whole so far as it is such) to pursue 
what seems to it to be the greatest possible good. This inner 
constraint is not itself a desire, although the discomfort it 
engenders may stimulate a desire to solve the problem in some 
way. But the constraint may be effective in stimulating an 
effort to achieve personal integration, “to obtain control of 
oneself," and make a decision in the direction indicated by 
the sense of obligation. In that it also stimulates further 
thought it also functions to bring other desires into focus, thus 
tending to restrain the desire that is out of harmony with 
the major trend of personality. 

The fundamental constraint of the sense of obligation, 
if clearly envisaged, must always be to direct us to do what 
is for the greatest good of all concerned. The fundamental 
principle of ethical right therefore must be first to discover 
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how to produce this maximum good and then to do what is 
thus required.’ Particular moral principles, such as the pre- 
servation of life, property, freedom, truth, etc., must be sub- 
ordinate. The sense of obligation often attaches mistakenly 
to such principles as moral absolutes because of the failure 
to distinguish means and end, making the common means 
an end in itself. The only moral absolute (or unconditional, 
categorical obligation) that is demonstrated by this analysis 
is the obligation to use one’s best efforts to discover and pro- 
duce what would be best for all concerned. But it is important 
to recognize that this is an absolute, or categorical, obligation. 
It is a demand the source of which lies in the essential nature 
of the feeling-striving processes that constitute the self. Thus 
“something in the self” that is more than any one desire or 
set of desires demands of us that we consider and pursue the 
greatest possible good of all concerned. This fundamental 
principle thus becomes the criterion for the settlement of all 
ethical disputes. By it every specific ethical question, and the 
validity and applicability of every principle of secondary gen- 
erality, such as those of the ten commandments, must be 
tested. 

The sanction of this fundamental moral principle is that 
adherence to it is the price of personal integration with self- 
understanding. If we depart from it mental peace and strength 
can only be maintained with more or less repression and loss 
of inne: integrity. Thus it is in general the most fundamental 
condition of happiness, though it may sometimes require the 
sacrifice of much of one’s own happiness for that of others. 
But we must not confuse the sanction with the source and 
ground of the moral demand. It is not because it makes for 
inner peace and happiness that we ought to abide by the prin- 
ciple. The ought is a requirement that issues from the teleo- 
logical, creative and primarily object-directed or self-trans- 
cending character of the processes that constitute the self. It 


* The deontological objections to this view I have discussed in an 
article, “Deontology and Self-realization,” Ethics, July, 1941. 
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is independent of the effects of its demands upon the happiness 
of the person required to fulfill them. 

Further sanctions of the ethical principle come from soci- 
ety. But society, because of the persistence of infantile 
egoism, native impulse and social tradition, does not always 
shape its sanctions in true accord with the principle. It often 
condones selfishness and endorses sectional favoritism and 
even hatred. But there is a sanction that hangs over society 
if it does not shape its special moral principles in accord with 
the requirement of ethical universalism. For a society with 
a narrow or inadequate ethics is one that is exerting the 
weight of its influence in ways that stultify and distort the 
personalities of its own members. It imposes on them certain 
repressions and disintegrity. It may flourish for a time but 
it contains the seeds of inner decay. Thus any society that 
takes a long view of its future must set up its special principles 
and sanctions in accord with what we have seen to be the basic 
ethical demand of human nature. 


This analysis of the feeling-striving process and its devel- 
opment in moral personality is in harmony with the theory 
of mind presented in my earlier papers.* It requires-us to rec- 
ognize feeling-striving as an event, or rather a series and 
system of events, of a character quite distinct from the physi- 
cist’s picture of physical events. It means that feeling-striving 
is a process coordinate with the physical and not merely a 
development dependent on physical organic structure. The 
physical organism and the physical world have to be regarded 
as objects and instruments of the psychic process that develops 
distinct individual lives and minds in interaction with them. 
A feeling-striving process that was merely a product of ante- 
cedent physical organization, reacting in ways that tend to 
preserve and expand that organized structure, could not pos- 
sess as its basic character a tendency to impinge itself creat- 
ively on its environment in a way that turns out, as it grows 
in self-understanding, to be completely impartial in its con- 
cern for the life of its own and other selves. If this is indeed 


* Op. cit. 
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the character of the feeling-striving process then the theory 
of its nature that grows out of the dogma of the primacy of 
matter must be abandoned. And it may be taken as a further 
confirmation of the naturalistic theory of mind and matter 
developed in the earlier papers referred to that it has enabled 
us to arrive at an understanding of the source and ground of 
the experience of moral obligation that does justice to the 
facts of man’s moral experience and ethical history. 


A. C. GARNETT 


Univ. of Wisconsin 














TELEOLOGY AND CAUSALITY 


Nature is populated by a large number of varied teleo- 
logical beings. Of these, human beings are the most purposive. 
They pursue innumerable objectives — some limited, others 
wide in scope; some attainable, others unattainable; some 
beneficial, others harmful. Lower living beings are also pur- 
posive in their behavior. They grow, they produce, they 
maintain the activities of the organism. The organs of living 
beings are also teleological, since they function in relation to 
the welfare of the organism. And instruments are obviously 
functional, since they are made by human beings to fulfill 
human purposes. 

All these activities of living beings, and the functioning 
of their organs, and the functioning of instruments demand a 
teleological explanation. Why do human beings toil? Why 
do living beings try to maintain the activities of the organism ? 
What are the functions of specific organs or instruments ? 
Intelligible answers can be given in teleological terms. Of 
course, one could ask many questions about these situations 
that would not require the teleological explanation; for ex- 
ample, questions concerning the mechanical structure of living 
beings or of instruments. Yet this fact would not eliminate 
the legitimacy nor the utility of the teleological category. 

Though the teleological explanation seems obvious to 
many, there have been long and bitter controversies about it, 
especially in relation to the causal explanation. Impressed 
by the success of the physical sciences, some have completely 
denied the utility of the teleological explanation. They con- 
sider the purposive category as mere superstition, which 
ought not to be tolerated by science. From Democritus down, 
many thinkers and their numerous followers have claimed that 
the causal explanation is the only legitimate one. Others, 
motivated by moral idealism or religious sentiment, have tried 
to apply teleology to every phase of nature. For instance, 
Royce writes: “My hypothesis is that in case of Nature in 
general, as in case of the particular portions of Nature... we 
are dealing with phenomenal signs of a vast conscious pro- 


[ 35] 
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cess.’ And still others, probably more numerous, were so 
affected by the obvious differences between living and non- 
living things that they have introduced a chasm, a break in 
nature. To save teleology they have postulated unverifiable 
forces like Bergson’'s élan vital. 

In the present discussion an attempt will be made to 
show that without resorting to these extreme doctrines teleol- 
ogy and causality can be made compatible. Assuming for the 
present that nature is causal at every point, I shall argue that 
teleology can still find a meaningful place in such an image 


of nature. Stated more precisely, the thesis of this paper is that ° 


every object in nature has causal properties, and that some 
objects also have teleological properties. 


I 


Let us first describe in broad outline the image of nature 
as a causal system in which teleological events exist. The 
idea of nature as a causal system has gone through a long 
evolution and through many stages of refinement. To the 
primitive mind natural objects were powers in the vaguest 
sense. There was scarcely the distinction between cause 
and effect. Objects acted in the way they did because they 
wanted to act so — just like human beings. 

Gradually, however, in the interests of more effective 
adaptation, objects were considered in terms of their specific 
actions and efficacies. In our own common-sense notion of 
causality, the latter is concerned with a certain type of rela- 
tion that holds between the objects we observe. Fire burns 
paper, water quenches thirst, unsupported bodies fall. In 
these descriptions a cause is thought of as preceding an effect, 
and it is also thought of as bringing about the effect. Some- 
times, even, we go beyond mere descriptions of causality and 
make generalizations about it, such as “the same cause, the 
same effect.” 

Although our crude everyday causal judgments are nec- 
essary and important, they are not sufficiently precise and 
universal. The purposes of science demand ever more quan- 
titative and mathematical formulations of causality. Qualities 
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are not denied, but they are more and more ignored in the 
formulation of physical laws; crude relations are gradually 
changed to precise functional correlations. In science, causal 
explanation comes to mean, therefore, subjection of events 
to causal physical laws. And a law is causal if in its explana- 
tion a given uniquely defined physical state is related to that 
of a later physical state as the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition. 

Causality as so far described has certain characteristics. 
First of all, it is ateleological. When one says that fire burns 
paper, or that the strength of an electric current varies directly 
as the electromotive force and inversely as the resistance, one 
does not refer to any wish or purpose. Causal relations do 
not disprove teleological ideas, but they disregard them. 
Secondly, causality refers to the uniformities or constant fea- 
tures of a given phenomenon. These uniformities are not, 
of course, being affirmed of the universe as a whole but of 
specific processes under certain limited conditions. And in 
advanced stages of causal description these uniformities are 
sought in terms of numerical relations. Finaily, causality is 
deterministic. In a causal description an earlier state is con- 
sidered as the necessary and sufficient condition of a later 
one. Operationally determinism means predictability. When 
one says that the state CD at a given time ¢t is determined by 
AB, one means that if AB were given, one could predict the 
occurrence CD. Causal laws are formule which make pre- 
diction possible. 


Nature as a causal system means that every event in 
nature is amenable to causal law. And as we approach more 
closely to a causal description of nature, we progressively 
exclude teleological concepts, and progressively include deter- 
ministic uniformities or predictable relations. That nature is 
such a causal system at every point cannot be proved by 
a priori arguments, nor can it be established with any finality 
by a posteriori evidence. Yet we can hold to the causal ideal 
as a necessary belief. If the physical sciences are to give us 
ever more precise answers to our questions, one must pos- 
tulate the causal ideal, and despite obstacles continue to con- 
ceive nature as a causal system. 
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II 


If one looks at nature through the conception of causality, 
one cannot find teleological events there. But since the causal 
image of nature has been accepted as inviolable, how can the 
obvious existence of teleological events be interpreted? Is 
it possible to maintain that nature is causal at every point and 
also that certain objects or events are teleological ? 

To arrive at this compatibility one might begin by real- 
izing that formally it is possible for the same objects to belong 
to different classes. The logician, especially the modern logi- 
cian, is conversant with the fact that objects exhibit a varied 
character as they are put now into one class, and now into 
another. A dagger may be a useful weapon as well as a beauti- 
ful object; a book may be a small object as well as a valuable 
source of information; an individual may be a father as well 
as a son. So that if causal and teleological classes are merely 
different types of classes, there should be no difficulty in 
claiming that the same objects can belong to these classes. 

However fruitful this suggestion may be, it does not 
seem to be wholly convincing, for the usual claim is that the 
contrast between the causal and teleological types of explana- 
tion is not merely one of difference but of contradiction. 
Causality denotes strict uniformity and determinism; teleology, 
‘as we shall see, of freedom and indeterminism. How can 
an object be so contradictory? Surely we all agree that 
if we maintain that everything is a or non-a, then nothing 
can be both a and non-a. No class can have contradictory 
properties. The mechanists, following this basic logical prin- 
ciple, claim that if every object is causal, then the teleological 
properties must be denied. The panpsychists, following the 
same principle, insist that if everything is teleological, then 
nothing is non-teleological. Finally, the dualists, accepting 
the same principle, claim that nothing can be both causal and 
teleological, and therefore introduce a gap between the two. 
Thus, if the properties of causality and teleology are con- 
tradictory, as they appear to be, it would seem that no other 
constructive alternative is possible unless. as sceptic, one 
were to reject both types of explanation. 
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Yet in the present discussion it is being maintained at 
variance with the traditional views, that although every object 
is causal at every point, some objects may also be teleological. 
To realize the logical possibility of some objects’ being at the 
same time causal and teleological even if these properties 
should be regarded as contradictory, one should note that in 
modern logic there has been a transition from an absolutist to 
a relativist application of the principle of contradiction. The 
statement that everything is either a or non-a, then nothing 
can be both a and non-a must be taken as relative to a given 
class. When we say that everything is intelligent or non- 
intelligent, it is understood that “everything” is restricted to 
living and human beings, and does not include physical objects 
or mathematical entities. The universe of discourse is a 
universe of discourse, however small or large it may be. It 
is true that the classes denoted as intelligent or non-intelligent, 
are, by logical agreement, mutually exclusive. The propor- 
ties of intelligence or non-intelligence belong respectively to 
one or the other class. No class can be given contradictory 
properties. And yet objects may have properties which may 
belong to contradictory classes of properties. An individual 
may be intelligent in mathematics but unintelligent in practical 
affairs. Or, again, one may be moral in relation to one's 
intimate friends but immoral in relation to the community. 
Or taking an illustration used by Professor Singer, to whose 
writings | am much indebted, in his discussion of this very issue: 
“We all agree that at a given moment in a gravitational 
system, no body can have a mass of | gr. and a mass of 
2 gr. or an acceleration of 1 cm per s per s, and an accelera- 
tion of 2.cm par s per s, yet in such a system, the mass of 
a body is, its acceleration is not independent of environment; 
its mass is a structural, its acceleration a non-structural pro- 
perty.” Thus some objects possess properties that belong to 
contradictory classes of properties. 

Logically there seems to be no difficulty for objects to 
possess properties which may belong to sharply contrasted 
classes. If so, then there is no formal obstacle to an object's 
possessing properties which belong to both the causal class 
and the teleological class. But how can this be shown to be 
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true in relation to empirical facts? It is to this problem that 
I shall now turn. At first, | must make clear as to what I mean 
by teleology. 


Ill 


In the teleological description — and | shall use the 
term teleology, or purpose, in a sense wide enough to include 
all its varities — the “If AB then CD” of the causal order is 
changed to ‘AB for the sake of CD". What is the nature of 
this new order? Since an empirical analysis of purpose is the 
aim here, the nature of this order must be arrived at through 
observations or experiments. Empirically, the purpose of an 
event can only be observed in the results of that event. But 
of the many results of an event, which particular result should 
be considered as the accomplished purpose of the event? 
Events have innumerable results, and unless one has a prin- 
ciple of selection, it would be impossible to determine the pur- 
posive result amid the accidental ones. What might the 
principle of selection in teleological explanation be ? 

The best way to determine this principle is to examine 
the common trait of purposive instances. In every instance of 
purposive activity there is a bias, a tendency towards a certain 
type of result. Physicians are predisposed to cure patients, 
lawyers to defend clients, birds to fly to a warmer climate in 
late autumn. Recent discussions of purpose have emphasized 
the importance of bias by using such terms as ‘‘disposition’, 
“attitude”, ‘‘determining tendency.’ Perry especially has 
made an illuminating use of the idea of “propensity”. Yet 
most of these discussions can scarcely be said to have con- 
tained analysis of how an observer might determine empirical- 
ly which result is to be taken as the purpose or bias of an 
event. 

Empirically, the purpose of an event, as earlier stated, 
is to be discovered among the results of the event. Now, if an 
event occurred only once, and if it were so unique that one 
could not place it into a class of events, then it would be impos- 
sible to determine which among its results was the purpose. 
Or if for a number of events one could not find a result com- 
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mon on the whole to them all, one could not determine the 
purposive result. On the other hand, if for a number of events 
one could find an average common result, would one not be 
justified in considering this result as the bias or the purpose 
of this class of events ? 
The principle of teleological selection may be stated thus: 
To determine the biased result or purpose of an event it is 
necessary to classify it with other events; first, in relation to the 
average common result of a class of events; secondly, without 
regard to the mechanical structure of the members of this class; 
thirdly, without reference to the results other than the average 
common one, these results being regarded as accidental. 


Thus purpose is to be found in the result that is common 
on the whole to a class. Apart from the average common 
result one has no data with which to anticipate the end towards 
which an event proceeds. Yet one further point should be 
made clearer. The biased result or purpose should not be con- 
sidered in every case as necessarily the average common result. 
There are cases where the purpose of an event falls far short 
of being average result to that class of events. The function 
of an acorn is to grow into an oak tree, yet actually very small 
number of acorns become oak trees. The biased result of a 
given event should be determined through statistical data and 
methods of probability. Purpose may now be defined thus: 
The purpose of an event is the biased result which that class 
of events is expected to accomplish. The expectation is to be 
from the point of view of the observer who has had prior 
experience with the class of events in question, and not neces- 
sarily from the point of view of the purposive agent, In higher 
levels of purpose, such as intentional purpose, the agent him- 
self may anticipate the result towards which he is actively 
moving. Some of the implications of this conception of pur- 
pose, especially in relation to causality, should be more explicit- 
ly stated. 

First, the members of a teleological class do not have a 
causal or mechanical definition. How could they, when they 
are grouped on the basis of a common purpose ? Members of 
a teleological class may differ in their structure and yet have 
the same biased result, as, for instance, instruments or living 
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beings when taken as a whole. Teleology deals with individ- 
uals collectively, not distributively. As members of the same 
group they have a tendency or a bias that is the same for them 
all. 

And, again, purposive processes involve the means-and- 
end relation. In purpose there are fundamentally two levels 
of action; the biased result of the act, and subordinate acts 
which are the means of bringing this result about. This dis- 
tinction between two levels of action is obvious in human 
behavior. We look forward to certain results as ends, and 
select others as means, But the same distinction applies to 
animal behavior. Chimpanzees use sticks to obtain their ob- 
jectives. Or when two paths lead to food and one is shorter 
rats choose the shorter. The relation of means to ends is not 
the same as the relation of cause to effect. Means are the 
necessary conditions of ends, whereas causes are the necessary 
and sufficient conditions of effects. 

Purpose also depends on the future. In purposive action 
the biased result is to be accomplished in the future. The 
commonest teleological expressions, such as “in order that”, 
“in the hope of", ‘with a view to”, are prospective expressions. 
Causal events emphasize the antecedent conditions, whereas 
purposive events emphasize future results. Yet purposive 
events should not be interpreted as hit-or-miss or random 
actions, There exists a progressive relation between the 
present activity and the future happening. The futuristic 
aspect of purposive activities may be described as correlation 
between means and ends. 

It should also be noted that purposive events are relatively 
independent of surrounding conditions. The plane that 
weathers storms to reach its destination, the animal that pro- 
tects itself under threatening conditions, a human being who 
persists in his aims despite the viscissitudes of life, exhibit this 
independence and freedom. For is not freedom the invariance 
of purpose in a variety of situations ? This property is certain- 
ly not applicable to causal systems, yet we find it to some 
degree in every teleological system. 

Finally, the laws that we assert of purposive events are 
teleological. These laws, not unlike causal laws, organize 
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experience and make a certain degree of prediction possible; 
also, not unlike causal laws, they form a hierachy of sub- 
sumptions. The specific law about a particular food as an 
end may be subsumed under a more general law about food- 
seeking. Yet teleological laws differ from causal laws. Causal 
laws, at least methodologically, admit no exceptions; teleolog- 
ical laws, however, as statements of averages, help us to de- 
termine only the probable. Aeroplanes usually, but not al- 
ways, reach their destination; human beings on the whole, but 
not invariably, succeed in their pursuits. 


Such, then, are the traits of purposive beings. They are 
not susceptible of mechanical definition; they pursue ends 
and select means; they depend on the future; they are govern- 


ed by teleological laws ! 


Even Bergson could not have de- 
manded more of purposive beings. Yet none of these traits 
involve a chasm in nature, incompatibility with causality, or 
the need of an unverifiable élan vital. They are the results 
of a new grouping or classification of events which is neces- 
sary and valuable. 


IV 


Now that the place of purpose within causality has been 
stated and its compatability with causality argued, a number 
of illustrations will be given to show how an object may be- 
long to both classes at the same time. In the course of these 
illustrations I shall also indicate different levels of purpose. 


The first illustration will deal with instrumental objects. 
At every point instruments are causal and mechanical. The 
crude materials of wood, iron or steel are, of course, refined, 
changed and organized; yet the finished products, instruments, 
remain physical at every point. The reality of instruments 
is open to inspection. No philosopher has ever doubted that 
instruments or machines are observable in the way some have 
doubted life and mind are observable. And the instrument or 
machine has always been regarded as an ideal image of 
mechanism. To explain the working of a machine no one 
feels it necessary to introduce vitalistic entities. 
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Yet various classes of instrumental objects are grouped 
together not because of similarity in mechanical structure, 
which they need not possess, but because of a function. Any 
kind of mechanical object that keeps time is a time piece, such 
as the sun dial, the hour glass, the watch or the chronoscope; 
any kind of mechanical object that gives forth pleasant sound 
is a musical instrument, such as the violin, the flute, or the 
trombone. The definition of time-pieces or musical instru- 
ments is not expressed in terms of their causal structure but 
in terms of their function. And in accomplishing their func- 
tion instrumental objects exhibit the main traits of teleology. 

Yet instruments are purposive only in relation to other 
purposes. The purpose of instruments is their being as means 
or agent for the fulfillment of the interests of the human beings 
who have constructed them. The purpose of a machine does 
not terminate in itself, nor in the purpose of other machines. 
There are tools, or machines, which are the means of making 
other tools or machines, but eventually these too find their 
teleological meaning in relation to human purposes. The 
type of purpose which instruments exhibit is an external one, 
and their purposive traits are derivative. Let us now examine 
things whose purpose is internal, that is, living beings. 

Whatever else they may be, living beings are, first of all, 
causal systems. Disembodied, structureless living beings do not 
come within our observation. Living beings are physico-chem- 
ical at every point. They reveal no new peculiar entities. The 
so-called vitalistic entities never come within the sphere of 
experimental investigation. And again, living beings function 
within a causal medium. Growth, reproduction, respiration, 
circulation of the blood and all other physiological and be- 
havioral activities have their specific causal basis. Any dis- 
order in the mechanism of the organism yields a disorder in the 
activity. 

Although living beings are complete images of causality, 
they are nevertheless teleological systems. Some objects are 
classed together as living beings not in terms of their mechan- 
ical structure, for they may differ in this respect, but in terms 
of their bias towards a certain type of result. Take the most 
general end of living beings, their self-maintenance. When 
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one examines the repeated behavior of a single living being 
or the behavior of a group of living beings, one discerns a bias 
towards self-maintenance. This bias is not unverifiable, but 
a process objectively determinable. From the amoeba to man, 
for all their varied structural differences, living beings tend for 
the most part towards self-maintenance. Thus, the definition 
of living beings is teleological. 

Living beings are teleological, but one need not suppose 
that they are aware of their specific ends and especially of 
their major biological ends. Certainly such complex physiolog- 
ical and behavioral activities as the healing of a wound, the 
regulation of body temperature, and the adjustment of oxygen 
to the needs of the body are non-intentional in their nature. 
Yet these activities are teleological in the sense that they take 
an organism out of a disturbed condition into a normal one. A 
recent biologist suggests the term “directive activity” for 
such biological processes. It may be that in certain types of 
animal behavior, such as when a dog avoids being beaten or 
when a chimpanzee struggles to pick some fruit, there may be 
the beginning of a vague expectation or future results, but here 
we are at the threshold of mind. 

The definition of mind, as of instruments and of life, is 
teleological. Yet mind functions through the medium of body 
and never ceases to be part of it. There is no evidence of any 
non-physical reality, such as psyche, spirit, or soul, apart from 
body or as an addition to it. What is empirically given is the 
body and its behavior. To do justice to the teleological aspect 
of mind one need not add “something” to the body which does 
not fall within experience, but one need only change one’s point 
of view with respect to the body so as to include its teleological 
behavior. 

Mind is observable behavior and it is a specific type of 
behavior — anticipatory behavior. Anticipatory behavior is 
had where future consequences of stimuli function as present 
stimuli. Living beings that behave in an anticipatory manner, 
whatever their causal structure may be, are classed as mental 
beings. Thus, mind is not defined in terms of mechanical 
structure but in terms of purpose. Mind is control of behavior 
through anticipation. On this level purpose becomes inten- 
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tional. The action is not only towards a biased result, but the 
result is anticipated. Because of this anticipation, the means 
used are more effective. Thinking, when one is preparing to 
act, surveys the bearing of different means and selects intel- 
ligently the most useful ones. Adaptation is changed to adapt- 
ability. Mind as anticipatory response also examines the con- 
sequences of different ends. Preferences emerge; judgments 
of ‘‘better’’ or “worse’’, of ‘best’ or “worst’’, guide the action. 
Not only desired ends, but also desirable ends are pursued. 

One more point. On the mental level purpose is not only 
anticipatory, but also conscious, Consciousness in its etymol- 
ogical sense — con added to scious — refers to the togetherness 
of knowledge. When purpose is conscious we do not only 
anticipate the result towards which we are moving, but we also 
become aware of our anticipatory activity, and thus connect 
the present purposive activity with the future and the past. 
And consciousness is also other-consciousness. Mind knows 
not only its own experience but also the experience of others. 
The desires and hopes of other minds are not beyond our 
grasp, nor is this knowledge merely analogical. We can know 
each other's purposes since we say, for instance, ‘I am conscious 
of your suffering’, or “Friends are conscious of each other's 
secrets’. In conscious purpose we reach the highest form of 
purposive activity since through it we not only unify our own 
experiences, but share experiences with others. 

Thus, as we have seen, teleological beings pursue ends 
and use means to secure their ends, persist in their activities 
and exhibit freedom. And some are also conscious of their 
purposive activities. But these purposive activities do not 
violate causal relations, Thus, one may keep causality while 
at the same time admitting teleology. As must have become 
evident from the account of instruments, living beings, and 
mental beings, there is a leap from the causal structure to the 
teleological function, but this leap does not involve the denial 
of order in nature — it but manifests a new order. 


Y.H. Krixorian 


College of the 
City of New York. 














ABSOLUTE CRITERION OF TRUTH 


1. THE EVIDENCE AS SELF-TESTIMONY OF THE OBJECT 


From the time of Descartes most philosophers regard as 
indisputable the statement that whatever is found by me in 
my consciousness is always absolutely certain as a fact of my 
consciousness. I see that | am walking in a wood with a friend 
who has come from a great distance to visit me; this may be a 
dream: I have not been in a wood, and my friend has not been 
able to visit me. But in any case it is quite certain that I have 
just had the experience of being in a wood and talking to my 
friend. 

The absolute self-evidence of consciousness is due to the 
fact that the object of consciousness is present or immanent in 
it. We may therefore formulate the absolutely certain starting 
point of philosophy as follows: knowledge about an object 
immanent in consciousness is absolutely certain in so far as it 
is the actual testimony of the object about itself, and does not 
go beyond that which is present in consciousness. The criterion 
of the absolute certainty of such knowledge is self evidence, i.e. 
the fact that it consists entirely of what is present in conscious- 
ness. To doubt such knowledge is absurd because it is not a 
copy of the object, it is not a symbol of it, but simply and direct- 
ly contains the object itself as known. I designate the act of 
the immediate contemplation of objects by the term intuition. 
According to the epistemological theory which I began to work 
out in 1903 all our trustworthy knowledge is obtained by means 
of such immediate observation of objects as they are in them- 
selves; I therefore call my theory of knowledge [ntuitivism. 

The great majority of philosophers do not abide by the 
perfectly exact formulation of the absolutely certain starting- 
point of philosophy which has been given above. Instead of 
maintaining that everything immanent in consciousness is absol- 
utely certain, they maintain that consciousness as the totality 
of subjective mental states is absolutely certain. In other 
words, they assume that everything which is immanent in 
consciousness entirely consists of subjective mental processes. 


[ 47] 
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They are led to regard the whole of consciousness as subjective 
and psychical by the consideration that the contents of con- 
sciousness may prove to be a dream, an illusion, a hallucination, 
etc. At first sight it appears indisputable that such phenomena 
must entirely consist of the subjective mental states of the 
percipient; and since they are essentially the same in nature as 
all the other contents of consciousness, one is driven to the 
conclusion that consciousness as a whole is made up of the 
conscious subject's mental states. This idea lies at the basis 
of many philosophers’ epistemological theories. It is not dif- 
ficult to show, however, that it contains a methodological error 
and cannot serve as a startingpoint in philosophy. It is the 
analysis of consciousness and the observation of its various 
constituents which must in the first instance determine the 
meaning of the terms ‘mental’ and ‘subjective’. Such analysis 
and observation must be made in accordance with the really 
indisputable principle that everything which is found in con- 
sciousness is absolutely certain. Intuitivism is a theory arrived 
at by precisely such a method, It has been expounded by me 
in its various aspects in many of my books and articles.' Here 
I will but briefly state the main points of my theory and go 
into more detail only where I make fresh additions to it. 


Consciousness always is consciousness of something. Let 
us call that of which we are conscious the object of conscious- 
ness. Thus, for instance, when I am conscious of the hardness 
of my writing desk, i.e. its impenetrability for my hand, or of 
the whiteness of the walls of the house, or of my joy, the objects 
of consciousness are hardness, whiteness, joy. Hardness is not 
the consciousness of hardness, What has to be added to hard- 
ness in order that it should be a cognised hardness? An act of 
attending directed upon hardness undoubtedly forms part of 
the consciousness of hardness. If my attention is completely 


' See my ‘Obosnovanie Intuitivizma’ 1st ed. 1904, ,translated into 
German and English, The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, Macmillan, 1919; 
Handbuch der Logik, Teubner, Lps. 1927; Sensory, Intellectual and Mys- 
tical Intuition, 1938, (published in five booklets in English by the Russian 
Independent University, Prague 1934-1938: Intuitivism; Trans-Subject- 
ivity of Sense-qualities; Intuitivism and Ideal Being; Creative Activity, 
Evolution and Ideal Being; Mystical Intuition). 
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withdrawn from hardness and directed upon other objects, 
hardness disappears from my consciousness. The act of 
attending is an experience sui generis: it is directed outside of 
itself upon an object, and derives meaning and significance 
from the object upon which it is directed. Let us call such 
acts intentional. 

It is not easy to observe them. In our everyday life we 
are interested in objects upon which intentional acts are direct- 
ed, and not in the acts themselves. Fine self-observation, 
necessary for observing and investigating intentional acts pre- 
supposes a certain level of spiritual culture and a high develop- 
ment of philosophy and psychology. It is particularly difficult, 
of course, to observe the intentional act which accompanies 
every act of attention and may be called the act of being 
conscious, or the act of awareness, It consists in this, that 
something, such as whiteness, firmness etc., not merely exists 
but comes to exist for me in a certain special sense expressed 
by the words ‘whiteness of which I am aware’. 

Awareness of whiteness is not as yet a knowledge of it: 
knowledge arises when I recognise that this is whiteness and 
not blackness, redness and so on. In other words, the content 
of which I am aware must be subjected to an intentional act of 
discrimination by means of which I discover in what respects it 
resembles other contents or differs from them. There is no 
need at present to speak of other intentional acts necessary for 
cognising an object; we may now pass to consider what is the 
‘self’ to which several references have already been made. 


2. THE SUBJECT OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


It is perfectly evident that the following three constituents 
form part of consciousness: something of which there is aware- 
ness, i.e. the object of consciousness, someone who is aware, i.e. 
the subject of consciousness, and a certain relation between the 
subject and the object. That relation will be discussed later 
on; at present let us concentrate on the subject. The subject 
of consciousness is the being designated by the word ‘I’. The 
subject and the object are the two poles of consciousness, differ- 
ing from each other as follows: the objects of consciousness 
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are many and they constantly replace one another; as I walk 
in the fields and meadows I rejoice at the coming of the spring 
and follow the flight of a sky-lark; a minute later when I receive 
the news of my friend's illness I feel sad and am conscious of 
sorrow, and so on. Throughout all these changes in the ob- 
iects, the subject is all the time one and the same myself. Owing 
to the identity of the self there is such a thing as the unity of 
consciousness: the recent joy, the present sorrow, the different 
impressions during the walk form part of a single individual 
consciousness which | call my consciousness. 

The self which is the unifying centre of consciousness 
profoundly differs from such objects as joy, sorrow, the flight 
of the lark etc.: those objects have a temporal form, they arise,’ 
pass and disappear in time, while the self has no temporal 
form. 

Let us designate everything that has a temporal form by 
the term event. The flight of the lark, joy, sadness are some- 
thing that changes every instant, falls away into the past and 
is continually arising anew. But the self which contemplates 
those events does not itself happen in time, fall away into the 
past or constantly arise anew: it does not take place but per- 
manently is one and the same self, standing above the dizzy 
flow of events in time. The self is not an event but ontological- 
ly belongs to a realm of being other than events. Let us call 
everything that has a temporal form, and consequently is a part 
of the temporal flow, by the term real being, and everything 
that has no temporal form by the term ideal being. In accord- 
ance with this terminology the self belongs to the realm of 
ideal being. 

Having discovered the subject of consciousness. we can 
now determine what ought to be called ‘subjective’ and 
‘mental’. When I, the subject of consciousness, experience joy 
or sorrow and cognise them by means of discrimination and 
comparison, I discover that these processes are ‘my’ states: 
they are the manifestations of my self in time, a part of my life; 
I am the source and the bearer of those feelings, as is quite 
correctly expressed by the words ‘I am happy’ or ‘I am sad’. 
In the same way, intentional acts, e.g. the acts of attention and 
discrimination are immediately experienced as ‘my’ acts, and 
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this finds expression in the words ‘I am attending’, ‘I am dis- 
criminating’. In all these instances the structure of what I 
have found can be seen to contain two sharply differing ele- 
ments — the self which stands outside of time, and its manifes- 
tations in time. The self has no temporal form, and yet it is 
the source not only of the content of its manifestations but of 
their temporal form as well; some of my manifestations, such 
e.g. as the acts of attending and discriminating, | can easily 
begin, prolong, or cut short. The fact that I can thus make 
use of the form of time implies that the self is not merely a 
non-temporal, but a super-temporal entity. 

A super-temporal entity which is the source and the bearer 
of its manifestations in time is a substance. But since that term 
is often taken to mean a passive lifeless substratum of qualities, 
1 prefer to use instead the phrase ‘substantival agent’, bearing 
in mind Leibniz's interpretation of substance. 

I will designate by the words ‘subjective state’ ‘subjective 
act’ etc. all such contents of consciousness as are immediately 
experienced as ‘mine’ — my joy, my sorrow, my attention etc. 
Direct observation shows that those processes stand to the self 
in the relation of ‘belonging’ to it. 

Let us now determine what is to be understood by the 
word ‘mental’ or ‘physical’. Suppose I have before me a plate 
of raw meat; the putrid smell of it reaches me and I| push the 
plate away in disgust. It is perfectly obvious that the act 
of repulsion is my manifestation, at any rate in so far as I 
initiate that act and take part in carrying it out.” 

Let us now compare such contents of consciousness as ‘my’ 
joy, sorrow, act of attention, feeling of disgust, on the one 
hand, and pushing away the plate on the other. There clearly is 
a great difference between these manifestations of my self: 
the first have a temporal form but no spatial form whatever, 
while the second have both a temporal and a spatial form. 
The first are psychical i.e. mental processes, and repulsion 
is a physical, i.e. a material process. I will apply the term ‘psy- 


2 The structure of such acts is discussed in detail in my pamphlet 
Die Psychologie des menschlichen Ich und die Psychologie des menschlichen 
Kérpers, published by the Russian Independent University in Prague, 
N75, 1940, Prague. 
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chical’ or ‘mental’ to those processes which have a temporal 
form only, and the term ‘material’ to the processes which have 
a spatially-temporal form. 

Thus, on the basis of the absolutely certain self-testimony 
of objects immanent in consciousness we have established two 
truths of essential importance. In the first place, one and the 
same self, i.e. one and the same substantival agent, is capable 
of performing both psychical and physical acts. Secondly, 
consciousness may contain not only psychical but physical 
processes as well: | may be as immediately aware of repul- 
sion as of joy. The assertion that everything which is immanent 
in consciousness is mental is thus seen to be contrary to the 
testimony of experience. 

The first truth disposes of the false, though extremely 
prevalent theories such e.g. as that of Descartes that there 
exists a substance called the soul or the spirit which is the 
bearer of mental processes only, and another substance, mat- 
ter, which is the bearer exclusively of material processes. We 
have found that as a matter of fact one and the same sub- 
stantival agent, the self, is capable of creating both the psy- 
chical and the physical processes. Hence the self as a substan- 
tival agent is a metapsychophysical being (W. Stern's term). 
It transcends the realm of the mental and the material pro- 
cesses and is able, in creating those processes, to combine 
them into a single whole, e.g. to perform the act of repul- 
sion rationally and purposively, guided by its striving to get 
rid of the unpleasant object. 

The second truth shows the error of the view that every- 
thing immanent in consciousness must needs be my mental 
state: my material manifestation may also be the object of my 
direct awareness. 

Another important step must now be taken in reference 
to our knowledge of the external world. 


3. KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 


The joy, the sorrow, the act of attending of which I am 
aware are directly experienced by me as ‘mine’; the birch-tree 
which I see and touch appears in my consciousness in a different 
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way. It is present in my consciousness not as ‘mine’ but as 
‘given to me’. as something alien to my self and to my mental 
life. All its qualities, the hardness of its trunk, the whiteness of 
its bark, the greenness of its leaves, the rustle of its branches — 
all this stands over against me as “given to me’. Immediate 
experience provides no grounds whatever for regarding the 
birch-tree and its qualities as manifestations of myself; per- 
ceiving greenness, I cannot say ‘I am greening’ in the same 
way as I say ‘I am rejoicing’; the birch-tree with all its 
qualities appears in my consciousness as a part of the external, 
trans-subjective world. True, one can say ‘I perceive the 
birch-tree’ but careful analysis shows that in that complex 
whole only the intentional acts of attending, comparing etc. 
may be said to be ‘mine’, while the object upon which they 
are directed is a reality external to me. On the strength of 
that analysis and of the self-testimony of objects discovered in 
my consciousness, it may be affirmed that the perceived birch- 
tree is a part of the external world of which I am aware. 
When I turn my attention to it, the actual external object is 
itself ‘personally’, so to speak, present in my consciousness. 

The first proof of the fact that the external world is 
cognised by us as immediately as our own mental processes 
is obtained through detecting the fundamental difference be- 
tween ‘my’ contents of consciousness and those which are 
‘given to me’. The second proof is as follows. Intentional 
acts — awareness, attention, etc., are obviously not the cause 
of the objects upon which they are directed: they ‘find’ those 


objects which exist independently of them and do not alter 
anything in them. 


In using the term ‘cause’ it is necessary to establish its 
meaning by the same method which has been used hitherto, 
namely, by reference to the self-testimony of the contents of 
consciousness. When I push away a badly-smelling object 
in accordance with my striving to get rid of it, I am the cause 
of that action. The event of pushing away is created or pro- 
duced by me as something new, as something that did not 
exist before. I am the agent and it is my action or manifestation. 
To be the cause of an event means to be a substantival agent 
who creates the event. There are many theories of causality. 
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According to the positivist theory the cause of an event should 
be understood as the totality of events regularly followed by 
the event in question. That theory does away with the dynamic 
aspect of causality and retains only the temporal sequence, 
insisting upon its regularity. The conception of causality form- 
ulated above on the basis of the testimony of experience 
emphasises, on the contrary, precisely the dynamic element 
of generation, regarding the temporal order of sequence as a 
derivative aspect of the generation of a new event. Further, 
this conception of causality indicates that events are created 
not by preceding events but by some substantival agent, i.e. by a 
super-temporal entity. Events are the fleeting products of the 
substantival agents’ creativeness, receding into the abyss of 
the past and unable to create a new event; only a substantival 
agent can be the bearer of creative power manifesting itself 
in time. Of course a substantival agent creates a new event on 
the basis of his past and present experiences, i.e. on the basis 
of events created of perceived by him before. It is | who push 
away the unpleasantly smelling object, though not I| as purely 
super-temporal, but | who am experiencing the feeling of dis- 
gust and a desire to get rid of the unpleasant object. Hence it 
follows that it is essential to distinguish the cause in the 
strict sense of the term from the occasion: the cause, i.e. the 
creator of a new event, is always some substantival agent, but 
the occasions are circumstances in connection with which the 
substantival agent manifests his creative power. The char- 
acteristic of regularity is completely absent from this concep- 
tion of causality. For the sake of clearness I will touch upon 
a question which will not be debated in the present article, 
and anticipating further arguments, will merely say this: there 
is a law that every event has a cause, i.e. that events do not 
spontaneously arise in time but are always produced by some 
substantival agent. But there certainly is no law that an 
agent is bound, in similar circumstances, to repeat the same 
actions, or that a certain complex of events must with absolute 
necessity be followed by a certain other event. Events have 
no power which could compel a substantival agent to act in 
one way rather than in another. Some events are created by 
an agent once only — this is individual causality; other events 
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are repeated by him in similar circumstances with a considerable 
degree of regularity. Thus for instance, when | am hungry 
I try to satisfy my hunger, but | can refuse food altogether 
and starve myself to death.* 

For science to be possible it is not in the least necessary 
that the causal connection should have the character of a law; 
it is sufficient that events should exhibit a certain amount of 
regularity, approaching complete uniformity in the lower king- 
doms of nature, studied by physics and inorganic chemistry, 
and expressed in stetistical laws. 

Having defined the meaning of the term cause, let us 
ask the following question. Is it possible to assert that I who 
perform the acts of attending, comparing, and cognising am 
the cause which creates the birch-tree immanent in my con- 
sciousness ? The answer can only be an emphatic ‘no’: I direct 
those acts upon an object ‘given to me’ and do not find in 
myself any activity producing that object. 1 am undoubtedly 
the cause of the birch entering the field of my consciousness, 
the cause of my being aware of it and coming to know it, but 
I am not the cause of its existence. This is the second proof 
of the fact that objects of the external world enter my con- 
sciouness as they are in themselves and are cognised as imme- 
diately as are my own mental states. 

Objects of the external world become immanent in my 
consciousness when my acts of apprehension and attention are 
directed upon them, but they remain transcendent in relation to 
me, the subject of consciousness: they do not become my 
mental states but remain a part of the external world. Conse- 
quently, when the act of apprehending is directed upon the 
outer world it is an act of transcendence, leading me beyond 
the confines of my psycho-physical individuality. My con- 
sciousness directed upon the objects of the external world is a 
super-individual whole consisting of my self, my intentional 
acts, and objects of the external world ‘given to me’. My 
awareness of my own mental states, e.g. of my joy, has a 


3 The fact that all events are causally conditioned by no means 
leads to determinism; on the contrary, a correct i.e. a dynamically under- 
stood conception of causality leads to the recognition of the freedom of 
will ‘See my book’ Freedom of Will, Williams and Norgate, London 1932. 
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somewhat different structure: in that case the object of con- 
sciousness — joy — is immanent both in consciousness and in 
the subject of consciousness. 

Accordingly, it is necessary sharply to distinguish in the 
structure of knowledge and of consciousness the two sides of 
it — the subjective and the objective. The subjective side con- 
sists of myself and my cognitive acts of apprehending. attend- 
ing, etc.; the objective side — the objects of consciousness — 
may belong to any realm of being; they may be my own psy- 
chical or physical manifestations or multifarious objects in the 
external world, physical processes and mental states of other 
entities,* real being or ideal being. 

The intentional acts of attending etc., directed upon an 
object, do not alter anything in it; therefore we cognise 
objects as they are in themselves, i.e. as they exist apart from 
our self and our cognitive activities. Kant called things exist- 
ing independently of our knowledge of them ‘things in them- 
selves’ (Dinge an Sich) and regarded them as absolutely 
unknowable. For Intuitivism, on the contrary, ali knowledge 
is knowledge about ‘things in themselves’. That means that 
the world is a system of entities so intimately interconnected 
that every self may peer into the very depths of another's 
being. 

What relation between the knowing subject and the known 
object makes intuition, i.e. immediate contemplation possible ? 
When | observe my own manifestations, e.g. my joy, they stand 
to me in the relation of belonging. But when I perceive an object 
of the external world, e.g. a birch-tree, the relation between 
the self and the object is different. It is easy to observe that 
this relation is unique, for it not only renders consciousness 
possible but is preserved in the actual structure of conscious- 
ness: it consists in the fact that the observing subject and the 
observed object of the external world form one single whole. 
The subject and the object are connected by this relation like 
two independent sections of the world; one may therefore 
describe this relation by the term coordination. In order to 


4 See the paper on the ‘Perception of Others Selves’ published in 
The Personalist, Spring, 1948. 
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emphasise the circumstance that this relation is the condition 
of the world being knowable, let us call it epistemological 
‘co-ordination. 

The co-ordination between the subject and the object is 
not as yet knowledge, i.e. is not as yet intuition, but it enables 
the subject to direct his acts of apprehension, attention, discrim- 
ination upon the object, i.e. to perform an act of intuition. 
Since the subject is a supertemporal and superspatial entity, 
his co-ordination with objects is not spatial nearness or co- 
existence in time: it is a relation that transcends all spatial and 
temporal dividedness. That is why I can have knowledge of 
objects which are far from my body in space and from my 
present life in time. This provides a basis for an Intuitive 
theory of memory according to which recollection is an inten- 
tional act directed by the subject across the abyss of time right 
upon the event experienced or perceived yesterday or twenty 
or thirty years ago; the act of remembering is an event hap- 
pening now, but that which is remembered is the past itself, 
once more present in consciousness. Bergson originated such 
an interpretation of memory in his book Matter and Memory. 

The coordination of myself with the world means such a 
connection between me and other entities that their life exists 
not only for them but for me as well, even before I come to 
know it. To make that point clear, it is necessary to work out 
the conception of being-for-oneself and being-for-another. My 
life, e.g. my feelings, my strivings, are not simply being, but 
being-for-me. since they are my manifestations and I cannot be 
indifferent to any one of them; | create every new manifestation 
of myself on the basis of my former life. Even before 1 become 
aware of them my feelings and strivings exist for me, though 
it be subconsciously, and have a significance for my conduct. 
At this point the following objection may be made. We had 
agreed to regard as true only such judgments as express the 
celf-testimony of objects immanent in consciousness. Now 
we are speaking of subconscious or unconscious mental states. 
But how can a feeling or striving testify to itself if it is expe- 
rienced unconsciously, and consequently remains outside of 
consciousness ? This objection may be answered as follows. 
As already pointed out, the intentional acts of apprehension, 
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attention, etc., merely condition my awareness of my feelings 
and strivings, but do not condition their existence. Listening 
to a brilliant speech by my rival | may experience envy; under 
the influence of it I may easily detect certain weaknesses in 
it and whisper of them to my neighbour. Having noticed that 
reprehensible feeling in myself I can make a kind of mental 
experiment, that is, I can mentally separate out the acts of 
apprehension, attention, etc., on the one hand, and the feeling 
of envy on the other; if I do this and retrospectively cognise 
my recent past, I will clearly see that the shameful feeling of 
envy existed and affected my conduct before | had noticed it, 
i.e. subconsciously. 

In addition to this conscious and subconscious ‘being- 
for-itself’ of my own life, the being and the life of every entity 
exists also for other entities owing to their epistemological 
co-ordination; this unity of entities has been designated by 
the term ‘being-for-another’. When I perceive a birch-tree, 
it is an entity alien to me, and yet it exists not only for itself 
but for me too, exists not as a part of my life but as an object 
of observation which has a positive or a negative significance 
for my life (e.g. if | admire the colour of its leaves, the shape 
of its branches, etc.). This ‘being-for-others’ of all entities, 
due to their co-ordination, exists, like ‘being-for-itself’, always 
and not merely at the moment of awareness. It exists for me 
subconsciously, and if it happens to fit in with my interests, 
I will turn attention upon it, become aware of it and thus make 
it still more ‘existent for me’. For instance, | may be absorbed 
by conversation with a friend and fail to notice the sounds of 
my favourite sonate pathétique of Beethoven's which reach me 
from a distance; but gradually I begin to make pauses in con- 
versation so as to listen to the music; the sounds had existed 
for me subconsciously before I began listening to them and 
therefore could serve as an occasion for me to turn my atten- 
tion to them. 

Owing to the co-ordination between myself and the rest 
of the world, the whole wrold at any given moment is present 
in my subconscious. The world is such a complete and organic 
unity that everything is immanent in everything else, but this 
immanence is realised in two forms that profoundly differ 
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from each other — in the form of ‘being-for-itself’ — and 
of ‘being-for-another’. It is of course the business of meta- 
physics to develop and substantiate this conception of the 
structure of the world, showing how intuition is possible; ° for 
the purposes of epistemology it is sufficient to discover that 
the bond between the subject and the objects is one of co- 
ordination which conditions the ‘being-for-another’. 

One of the reasons why the conception of ‘being-for- 
another’ is not worked out in epistemology, and all contents of 
consciousness are interpreted as subjective and mental lies in 
the wrong interpretation of substance, prevalent since the time 
of Descartes. Substance is understood as self-contained being, 
the bearer of its manifestations and as having ‘no windows or 
doors’, as Leibniz put it. Curiously enough many philosophers 
who deny that the subject is a substance continue to regard 
all contents of consciousness as subjective mental states. 

Thinkers who take up that attitude are bound to believe 
that the knowledge of the external world and its properties 
can only be reached by inference. But their conception of 
consciousness makes such inference impossible. In a syllogism 
the conclusion consists of ideas which have the same content as 
the premises: it cannot furnish us with any new content. 
Therefore premises which contain only subjective, mental data 
cannot by any sorcery be made to yield a knowledge of the 
external world. True, besides the syllogism there are other 
forms of inference which may be called materially-synthetic.” 
Take e.g. the inference ‘if the event A happened a year earlier 
than the event B, and the event B a year earlier than the event 
C, the event A happened two years earlier than the event C”’. 
In the conclusion we have the idea ‘two years earlier’ which 
is a new content by comparison with the first and the second 
premise. It is clear, however, that inferences of this type 
cannot give us knowledge of the external world if the premises 
consist solely of the subject's mental states. For, indeed, the 


5 See my book The World as an Organic Whole, published in Russian 
in 1917, and in English in 1928 (Oxford University Press). 

® See my Logic §§138-142 (published in Russian in Berlin in 1923 
and translated into German in 1927 as Handbuch der Logik, Teubner und 
Obelisk, Leipsig. 
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series of premises in such inferences implies the content of 
the conclusion, and the only point of the inference is to compe! 
the thinking subject, through contemplating the first and the 
second relation of events in time, to recognise the presence 
in consciousness of the third relation as well. But if a philoso- 
pher regards everything that is present in consciousness as 
mental and subjective, the entire content of the conclusion is 
also merely a subjective mental state and tells us nothing 
whatever about the external world. Philosophers who reject 
intuition as the immediate apprehension of the external world 
cannot logically account for our knowledge of the existence 
and the properties of the external world. That is a strong, 
though indirect, argument in favour of Intuitivism.' 

In addition to other proofs of the truth of Intuitivism it 
is worth while to mention some instances of absolutely certain 
knowledge which can only be obtained by means of direct 
apprehension. Such is our knowledge of activity and of the 
spatial dimensions of material things. 

Action and activity cannot be known in any way except 
the immediate contemplation of it. An attempt might be made 
to argue that we immediately contemplate our own activity 
and transfer our knowledge of it to objects of the external 
world. But this is a very poor argument. When a strong 
pressure of the wind makes it difficult for me to walk, I am 
conscious not only of my own activity, but of the dynamic 
force of the wind which counteracts it. All attempts to reduce 
this datum of experience to psychological and subjective terms 
are obviously artificial. 

The Intuitivist explanation of our perception of the size 
of objects frequently meets with the following criticism: how 
is it possible for a huge object like Mont Blanc to find room 
in my consciousness when I look at it? But that question 
shows that the critic has completely failed to understand the 
essence of the Intuitive theory. According to it, consciousness 
only partly contains a subjective, psychical element and is 
certainly not something enclosed within my skull or within my 


7 This is worked out in detail in my /ntuitive Basis of Knowledge 
in chapters 1, 2 and 4 dealing with pre-Kantian empiricism and rationalism. 
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self: my consciousness of Mont Blanc is a superindividual 
whole, consisting of the conscious subject who directs his 
attention on the Mont Blanc, and of Mont Blanc itself. The 
criticism is really directed not against Intuitivism but against 
the critic's own theory which reduces the whole of conscious- 
ness to mental states. He apparently thinks that consciousness 
is not concerned with the contemplation of the real three- 
dimensional space but contains some sort of ‘psychic’ space, 
i.e. ‘the semblance’ of a three-dimensional bulk, which has no 
‘extension’ whatever and can therefore be present in the mind. 
But his very objection shows that he knows very well what 
real three-dimensional extension is, as distinct from the psy- 
chical ‘image’ of it, and that knowledge can only be accounted 
for on the Intuitivist view that we directly contemplate the 
extended objects of the external world. 

Listening to those arguments many philosophers might 
say with an ironical smile: ‘your Intuitivism is naive realism. 
i.e. the view held by children, savages, and persons inclined to 
an aesthetic contemplation of the world and ignorant of philos- 
ophy.’ My answer would be, yes, Intuitivism is naive realism 
minus its naiveté, i.e. realism expressed conceptually and based 
upon a complicated system of proofs inaccessible to savages and 
children. I do not call my theory of knowledge ‘realism’, 
because I reserve the word ‘real’ for ontological purposes, viz., 
I designate by the term ‘real being’ events, i.e. everything that 
has a temporal form in contradistinction to ‘ideal being’ which 
is not temporal. 

I may be asked why should we need sense organs — eyes, 
cars, and their excitation by rays of light and waves of sound 
if our acts of attention and discrimination may be immediately 
directed upon the actual objects of the external world? This 
question has been well answered by Bergson in his book 
‘Matter and Memory’: physiological processes in the sense 
organs and brain centres do not create perception but play a 
secondary part: they serve merely as stimuli which incite our 
self to direct attention upon the actual object of the external 
world which affected our sense organs. 

The fact that external objects affect our sense-organs 
causally is the chief reason that leads many philosophers to 
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regard the whole content of sense-perception as mental and 
subjective. They suppose that facts and conceptions established 
by physics and physiology are sufficient to explain phenomena 
as different from mechanical processes as those of conscious 
perception and of judgment expressing it, e.g. ‘the bark of 
this birch-tree is white’. They build up a causal mechanical 
theory of perception. A philosopher aware of the unique char- 
acter of the spiritual acts of consciousness will gratefully accept, 
like Bergson, all that natural science can tell him about the 
physico-physiological aspect of the complex process of the 
cognition of objects; but he will note its secondary importance 
and concentrate attention on the main aspect of that process, 
i.e., on the spiritual act of consciousness. He will analyse it 
and make clear the relations between its elements, namely, 
the subject, the object, their co-ordination, the intentional acts, 
etc. Such an analysis is precisely the task of epistemology, 
which ought to be defined as the theory of truth. It is clear 
that truth is an object sui generis; in order to understand its 
structure it is not sufficient to know physics, physiology and 
the kind of psychology which is mistakenly based upon those 
sciences. A coordinational theory of perception should replace 
the causal theory of perception. 

Theories of knowledge which regard the whole content 
of consciousness as mental and subjective are bound to assert, 
if consistently worked out that the properties of the external 
world are unknowable and that its very existence cannot be 
proved; their final outcome is self-destructive solipsism and 
scepticism. Consequently, in the nineteenth century many 
attempts were made to overcome solipsism by formulating such 
a view of the structure of the world and of knowledge as 
would lead to Intuitivism if only partially. For the most part 
those epistemological tendencies contain a doctrine of the 
subordination of the individual subject to an all-embracing 
spiritual principle: Fichte’s Absolute Self, Schelling’s Absolute, 
Hegel's Absolute Idea. In more recent times escape from 
solipsism was found by the Neo-Kantians in the ‘immanent’ 
philosophy and transcendentally-logical idealism, the doctrine 
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of the generic self (Schuppe), the epistemological self (Ric- 
kert), and the transcendental self (Husserl).* 

Such theories may be described as attempts to overcome 
solipsism through subordination. Intuitivism, on the contrary, 
does so through co-ordination, for in my theory the individual 
self is an independent entity that cannot be explained merely 
as the manifestation of some all-embracing superindividual 
self. It is connected with all the entities of the world by being 
co-ordinated with them. 


4. OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE SUBSTANTIVAL NATURE 
OF THE SELF. 


It has been established at the beginning of this article 
that the centre of consciousness is occupied by the subject as 
a special ontological entity, namely, a super-spatial and super- 
temporal substantival agent. Many philosophers deny that 
the self as a substance is present in consciousness. Their 
arguments, however, always prove to be due to some misun- 
derstanding. Thus Hume says “For my part, when I enter 
most intimately into what I call myself, 1 always stumble on 
some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or 
shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch 
myself at any time without perception and never can observe 
anything but the perception.” (A Treatise of Human Nature, 
v. I, part IV, Sect. VI.) 

Hume's mistake is obvious: he wants to catch his self 
‘apart’ from perceptions, i.e. he reasons like a man who ima- 
gines that the substantival self must be as sharply divided 
from mental processes as an oak tree in a meadow from the 
grass around it. In truth, however, the self can only be found 
in connection with its ideas, feelings, desires, etc., which must 
be so analysed that we can clearly distinguish, e.g., in the act 
of attention the aspect ‘I' from the aspect ‘attentive’. That 


8 These species of partial Intuitivism are fully discussed in my 
‘Intuitive Basis of Knowledge’ in the chapter “The theory of the imme- 
diate perception of the trans-subjective world in the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century’. 
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needs more developed powers of abstraction than are required 
for a clear contemplation of mathematical truths. 


Even so great a speculative philosopher as Vladimir Solo- 
vyov failed to make the analysis necessary for observing the 
self as a substance. In his youth he briefly sketched the founda- 
tions of Intuitivism. Unfortunately his Intuitivism did not go 
far enough. Solovyov, like Jacobi, recognised the existence 
of mystical intuition, i.e. of the immediate perception of an 
objective reality independent of us, but other aspects of know!- 
edge, the ‘empirical’ and the ‘rational’ (i.e. the perception of 
the objects sensuous properties and the logical connectedness 
of thought) he interpreted as mental and subjective. At the 
end of his life Solovyov wanted to work out a detailed theory 
of knowledge and wrote three articles entitled ‘The theoretical 
philosophy’. Death prevented him from completing the work. 
At the beginning of the first article he says that philosophy 
strives to find absolutely certain knowledge. Its starting point 
must be “the absolute self-evidence of actual consciousness’. 
This truth is proclaimed with childish delight at the threshold 
of the ancient philosophy and in some of the Upanishads. A 
clearer exposition of it is found in St. Augustine, the progenitor 
of the medizval philosophy, and twelve centuries later Des- 
cartes begins the modern philosophy with it.”’ It is impossible 
to doubt the data of consciousness because “here knowledge 
directly coincides with its object”. But Solovyov goes on 
to argue that ‘this knowledge, though indisputable, is as such 
very meagre’. When you see a fire burning in the grate the 
only indisputable thing is ‘the presence of certain visual pre- 
sentations with definite characteristics of colour, shape, posi- 
tion, etc."’; but if you go on to assert that ‘‘all these properties 
belong to a certain real body existing independently of your 
present perception, you obviously pass from the domain of 
certain fact to the domain of disputable suppositions.’” Your 
perception may be a dream image, or a hallucination, or the 
result of an optical trick. Thus, the indisputable certainty of 
the data of experience is no more than “the knowledge ol 
their being present to the mind”. Without any analysis reveal- 
ing the structure of consciousness, and merely pointing to 
the possibility of its being a dream, a hallucination or an 
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optical illusion, Solovyov interprets all that is immanent in 
consciousness as a subjective mental process. Instead of affirm- 
ing the absolute certainty of the data of consciousness he 
affirms the absolute certainty of what is subjectively present 
in the mind. 

The reason why hallucinations, dreams, etc., cannot be 
used to prove that all the contents of consciousness are sub- 
jective and mental, will be discussed later; at present let us 
deal with the problem of the subject of consciousness as a 
substantival agent. Solovyov reproaches Descartes with hav- 
ing passed too hastily from the immediate certainty of mental 
states to the assertion that the existence of the self as a sub- 
stance is selfevident. “The fact that all kinds of mental states 
are correlated with one and the same thought of self in no 
way proves’, Solovyov writes, ‘that that self is not a thought 
but something else” (173). This shows that Solovyov notices 
in his consciousness merely the event of thinking about the 
self, but not the object upon which this thinking is directed. He 
adduces the following arguments to prove that the existence 
of the self is not present in consciousness: the children identify 
their self with their body; the English in speaking of a human 
being call it a body: they say ‘somebody’ or ‘anybody’. Solo- 
vyov thinks that in consciousness we find only the ‘phenomeno- 
logical subject’, i.e. only ‘the constant form which binds to- 
gether the whole multiplicity of mental states, like an _un- 
changing but empty and colourless channel through which 
the stream of psychic being runs; and if we refuse to admit 
that our self is empty and colourless, this is simply because 
we replace the self-evident subject of consciousness by some- 
thing else, namely by our empirical individuality which may of 
course be very rich in content but alas, is not a selfevident 
immediate reality like the pure or phenomenal subject” (174). 
To prove the possibility of ‘deceptions of self-consciousness’ 
Solovyov quotes an hypnotic experiment during which a 
modest young dressmaker, under the influence of suggestion, 
took herself to be, first, a drunken fireman and afterwards the 
Archbishop of Paris, and he points also to the cases of double 
and multiple personality, etc. In Solovyov’s opinion such 
facts ‘completely undermine the apparent selfevidence of our 
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personal self-consciousness or our usual certainty of the sub- 
stantival and not merely formal or phenomenological identity 
of our self” (175). “It may be that the Vladimir Solovyov 
given now in my self-consciousness, writing a chapter of theore- 
tical philosophy is in truth merely a hypnotic mask somehow 
fitted on to the Queen of Madagascar Ranavalo or on Madame 
Virginia Zucci [a famous ballerina]."" True, Solovyov at once 
remarks ‘it should be noted that the formal or the phenomeno- 
logical subject is not changed in the least in the transaction”. 
“It is not surprising: the subject of consciousness as such has 
nothing to change in himself for as such it does not contain 
anything — it is merely a form, which may equally conveniently 
hold the psychical material of any individuality — the dress- 
maker, the fireman and the archbishop” (176). ‘But then 
arises the question what is the self ? Can it be wholly reduced 
to this its phenomenal or manifested being about which there 
is no doubt ?” Solovyov point to three possible answers to this 
question given by philosophy: 1. The opinion of the English psy- 


chological school that the self is merely one of innumerable 


psychical states, an idea like any other, a phenomenon among 
other phenomena.’ 2. Kant’'s doctrine of the transcendental 
self according to which the self is “the general formal condi- 
tion of all phenomena, the a priori synthesising act of thought 
which does not, however, exist apart from this synthesising 
function of it.” 3. The doctrine that the self is a substance 
“a real centre of psychical life, having its own being independ- 
ently of its given states (the opinion of Descartes, of many 
spiritualists, of Professor Lopatin of Moscow and others)” 
(185). The disagreement between these three theories proves, 
in Solovyov’s view, that our knowlelge of the self consists 
of surmises and not of observations of “self-evident present 
fact’. ‘If the existence of our self or soul as substance were 
immediately given in the actually present states of conscious- 
ness. there could not be any question or doubt with regard 
to it’ (186). 

Solovyov had not had time to decide which of the three 
theories was the trye one, for death interrupted his work. But 
in the part of it which was published he definitely rejects the 
third theory according to which the self is an individual sub- 
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stance. He says that it would only be possible to regard our 
self as something more significant than an idea “if there were 
such a thing as the consciousness of our self’s creative activity 
in originating its presentations, desires, feelings and so on’... 
“if, for instance, as I look at this wall with the portrait hanging 
on it, | were directly conscious that it is produced by me. 
by my own inner activity and were also conscious of how 
it was done.” 

At the end of his third article Solovyov says that the 
truth can oly be all-embracing; consequently “‘it is not to be 
found in the realm of the separate, isolated self’. The human 
self determined to know the Truth “becomes a form of that 
truth” as it were in the germ; but ‘‘the germ of the truth is the 
germ of its all-embracingness”; hence, ‘the thinking subject 
has broken the fetters of its imaginary separateness and become 
a super-personal subject”. It is not clear what Solovyov 
meant by this; But bearing in mind that he remained true to 
his Christian metaphysics and, as can be gathered from cer- 
tain passages in the article, sought to give an epistemological 
justification of it ,we may surmise that he wanted t oestablish 
the dependence of human cognition upon the light of the 
Divine reason." 


5. THE DIFFICULTIES OF APPLYING THE ABSOLUTE CRITERION 
OF TRUTH. 


Solovyov's reflections as to what is and what is not given 
in consciousness contain a number of misconceptions. It is well 
worth while to analyse them, for in doing so, we shall see 
more clearly the truth of the Intuitive theory and of the view 
that the self as a supertemporal substantival agent is actually 
present in consciousness. 

Let us ask in the first instance whether it is true that 
disputes and different theories about an object show that the 
object in question is not actually present in consciousness but 
is merely a surmise. At the first glance Solovyov’s argument 


* Solovyov's negative attitude to the conception of substance in 
the last years of his life is discussed in Prince E. Trubetskoy’s “Vladimir 
Solovyov's World-conception”, ch. 23. 
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seems absolutely convincing. In truth, however, the presence 
of an object in consciousness does not exclude the possibility 
of disputes and conflicting theories about it. The fundamental 
criterion of truth, namely, the object's self-evidence, is not so 
easy to apply as it appears at first sight. Consciousness about 
an object is always complex if only because it inevitably has 
two sides — the intentional acts and the object upon which 
they are directed. The acts of awareness and attention 
bring the object from .subconsciousness into consciousness; 
further, the acts of discrimination make us not only conscious 
but cognisant of the object. Hence it is clear that the two 
disputants’ position may be as follows: one of them may be 
aware of the object and know it, and the other may not be 
aware of it at all and therefore deny its existence. There are 
cases when under the influence of certain passions, interests 
or prejudices, a man tries to shut his eyes to the existence of 
an object and dismisses it to the realm of the subconscious. 
Thus some people try to avoid religious experience which 
would compel them to recognise the existence of God. 

Not only is our consciousness of an object complex, but 
the object itself generally is a complex concrete whole. To be 
conscious of an object does not as yet mean to know it; in 
order to know an object we must direct upon it acts of discrim- 
ination. But every act of discrimination makes the object 
known only in some one particular respect which generally 
stands for an infinitesimally small part of the whole con- 
tent of the object. For instance, by means of one act of 
discrimination | come to know the colour of the birch leaves, 
by means of another act — their shape and so on. Even 
the knowledge of such an apparently simple aspect of an 
object as its colour is a complex task: I may have recognised 
that the colour before me is white, but there are many shades 
of whiteness, and not infrequently a new effort is required 
of me in order to discriminate more fully and recognise that 
it is a dull whiteness, and then again that it is a dull whiteness 
with a bluish tinge and so on. Hence it is clear that even the 
knowledge of an object immanent in consciousness is merely 
a selection from its content. Every step in the knowledge of an 
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object means an analysis of it obtained by discriminating in 
it certain contents, relations, etc. 

The knowledge of certain aspects of a complex object 
sometimes presents great difficulties; to make it easier we need 
changes in the structure of the object such as the regrouping 
and variation of its elements. Thus for instance a child learns 
the colours of things by having before him many objects of 
different colours and shapes. But if some element of a complex 
object is always present together with the other, it is very dif- 
ficult to single it out for purposes of knowledge. This is the 
reason why ideal, i.e. non-spatial and non-temporal being is 
particularly difficult to recognise, especially since it is the object 
of the intellectual and not of the sensuous intuition. 

Since knowledge is always a selection out of the complex 
whole of a concrete object immanent in consciousness, it is 
not surprising that there may be disagreement as to whether 
this or that particular element forms part of the object: one 
of the disputants has come to know that element as actually 
present, and the other fails to recorgnise it. The selection out 
of a complex object is almost always done differently by differ- 
ent people; some observe one aspect of it, and others — another. 
Those differences in the perception of one and the same object 
are the source of endless disputes; both sides are right in what 
they affirm, i.e. in what they observe, and wrong in what they 
deny, i.e. in what they fail to observe. 

There are worse drawbacks to knowledge than its fraq- 
mentariness and the disagreements due to the differences in the 
observer's selection. Man's mental life is complex, and the 
cognitive activity is often conjoined with other, non-cognitive 
acts such as memories based upon a habitual association of 
ideas, or fanciful imaginings. The worst of it is, as far as 
the cognition of external objects is concerned, that those sub- 
jective additions also consist of trans-subjective data of the 
re-called past experience, and the only thing that is purely 
subjective in such cases is their synthesis with the elements 
which really do belong to the observed object. That is often 
the explanation of inaccuracies of perception, of illusions and 
hallucinations. If, as I look at a portrait hanging on the wall, 
1 press upon my eye-ball with a finger and disturb its normal 
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position, the portrait will be duplicated and | shall see it on the 
part of the wall where it is not actually to be found. The 
visual content of the portrait and the wall-space are trans- 
subjective data, and the only subjective admixture is the com- 
bination of those data. The same thing happens when a stick 
half submerged in water is perceived as crooked. A child 
coming into a semi-dark room is frightened at seeing a man 
standing in the corner, and it proves to be a towel hanging 
on the wall; this illusion is a combination of the perceived 
towel with the remembered figure of a man. The memories of 
the man’s figure are not subjective mental images but trans- 
subjective data of past experience, brought once more into 
the field of consciousness by a special intentional act of 
recollection; what we have here, then, is the subjective syn- 
thesis of the trans-subjective data of past experience, recalled 
with ‘eidetic’ vividness. 

Those considerations make it clear that even dreams in 
no way prove that everything immanent in consciousness con- 
sists solely of subjective mental states. Dreams for the most 
part are subjective combinations of the recalled trans-subject- 
ive data of past experience; certain dreams, on the other hand, 
for instance, prophetic dreams are instances of clairvoyance, 
that is of the actual contemplation of reality. 

Ordinary dreams consisting of subjectives combinations 
of trans-subjective elements — profoundly differ from the 
actual perception of reality in the waking state. The visual, 
auditory, tactile, olfactory and gustatory perceptions of ex- 
ternal objects consist not only in the cognition of the object 
which stimulates our sense organs and our whole body but 
also include the consciousness of this bodily stimulation, of 
those tentacles, so to speak, which penetrate into our body 
from the external world. Therefore the usual type of perception 
has a particularly impressive character, which adds to the 
evidence that in it we have real communion with the external 
world. In memory, pseudo-hallucinations and ordinary dreams 
the object has not that dynamic force which seems to penetrate 
our body, and that is the profound distinction between them 
and the perception of actually present reality. Therefore ordi- 
nary dreams can only be mistaken for actual perceptions while 
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one is half-asleep and one’s critical facuity is in abeyance; in 
the waking state, when we perceive reality and can make full 
use of our critical judgment it is impossible to ask whether 
our perception is merely a dream, or to support such a doubt 
by convincing arguments. A dream may, in sleep, be mistaken 
for reality, but reality cannot be mistaken for a dream. True, 
in cases of extreme depression a man may, even in waking 
state, lose the power of attending to the existence of perceived 
objects to such an extent that he may ask himself whether he is 
not dreaming, or, rather, whether those objects are not mere 
appearances; but unless he is seriously ill mentally he will 
know that this question is the result of his abnormal condition 
and of the loss of perceptive intensity. 

The presence of the object in consciousness and the self- 
evidence which is the object’s testimony about itself is the 
absolutely certain criterion of truth. But the considerations 
indicated above show that Solovyov is wrong in thinking that 
the givenness of the object in consciousness precludes the 
possibiity of disputes about it. We have an absoute criterion 
of truth, but it is not so easy to use it as it might seem. It is not 
the criterion that is to blame for it, but we for making poor 
use of it. The situation is somewhat similar to that in an 
operation room; the surgical instruments may be magnificent, 
but the success of the operation depends upon the surgeon's 
skill in using them. As already pointed out, there are many 
sources of disagreement about an object immanent in con- 
sciousness. The person who has succeeded in detecting the 
object’s self-evident testimony about itself may comparatively 
easily discover the causes of his opponent's errors — e.g. his 
blindness to the object, his one-sided knowledge of a complex 
object, prejudices and assumptions giving rise to unjust de- 
mands on the object, subjective admixtures, etc. Spinoza was 
right when he said veritas est index sui et falsi (truth is the 
criterion of itself and of falsity). 

In order to be sure that our judgment expresses a truth, 
it is necessary to analyse it thoroughly and to verify, whether 
every element of it is given, as a selftestimony of the object. 
Since this verification is difficult and there is danger of sub- 
jective admixtures, it is essential to submit our judgments to 
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all the tests provided by science. It is useful for instance to 
confirm the data of visual perception by those of touch, to 
use experiment whenever possible in addition to observation 
and so on. All those methods, however, have value only in so 
far as they too are based upon including the object itself in 
the field of consciousness and using its various testimonies about 
itself in support of one another. Thus intuition, i.e. the imme- 
diate contemplation of the object itself is the necessary condition 
of knowledge: if we were not able directly to contemplate 
external objects, we would have no knowledge of the external 
world at all. 

Some philosophers set particular value upon the ‘social 
criterion of truth’, viz. upon its inter-subjectivity. But if at the 
same time they deny the immediate perception of another self 
and believe, as, for instance, Husserl and Karnap do that 
the only thing given in experience is other people's bodily 
processes, their conception of intersubjectivity becomes distinct- 
ly peculiar. Thus Husserl maintains that apart from the idea 
of intersubjectivity there can be no experience of the ‘objective 
world’ (Méditations cartésiennes, p. 80). But he also holds 
that another monad ‘‘is construed in my monad” through appre- 
hension by analogy (p. 97). Consequently, ‘the transcendental 
intersubjectivity is construed as existing entirely in myself 
(purement en moi-méme), in the thinking ego, — is construed 
as existing for me owing to my intentional activity” (p. 111). 
And such an imaginary inter-subjectivity, construed by means 
of Einfiihlung is said to be the condition of the idea of object- 
ivity. 

When there is difficulty about bringing the object or some 
aspects of it into consciousness we have to be content with a 
knowledge which is not certain but only more or less probable. 
Such, for instance, are hypotheses. But all probable knowledge 
is based in the last resort upon the immediate certain knowl- 
edge subjectively transferred to the object difficult to cognise. 
Thus it, too, is impossible apart from intuition. Altogether, 
no knowledge whatever would be possible without the imme- 
diate perception of at least some elements of the world. A 
philosopher who maintains that we cognise objects by means 
of symbols and not as they are in themselves, must at any 
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rate admit that we cognise those symbols not by means of 
other symbols but observe them in consciousness as they are in 
themselves. Kant maintains that we only know objects as 
phenomena, construed by the understanding by means of the 
a priori categorical syntheses; those a priori forms, however, 
are known not through other a priori forms, but through 
directly observing them in consciousness as they actually are. 
Thus every theory that rejects Intuitivism is bound to contain 
it to some extent and in this sense be dualistic. Intuitivism 
alone is a monistic theory of knowledge for it can interpret all 
species of certain knowledge as the immediate contemplation 
of objects as they are in themselves. 

Objects do not enter the field of our consciousness of 
their own accord, but are introduced by the subject who directs 
upon them his intentional acts. Thus the objective side of 
knowledge is always accompanied by the subjective. It is 
therefore very difficult to analyse and mentally to separate 
these two aspects of knowledge. The vast majority of people 
do not perform this analysis, but recognise the existence of 
only one aspect of the whole. That leads to two opposite 
errors. Persons accustomed to deal with outer experience and 
to observe material processes scarcely notice the mental states 
and become materialists. They may go to the extreme of deny- 
ing the existence of consciousness and of mental processes alto- 
gether, as do some behaviourists. On the other hand, persons 
who recognise that there can be no awareness of the object 
without the subject's mental activity transfer the subjectively 
mental character of the intentional acts to the objective side of 
knowledge and adopt the theory that the whole content of con- 
sciousness is made up of subjective mental states. Thinkers 
of the first type see nothing but material objects, and thinkers 
of the second type maintain that nothing material is given in 
experience at all. 

To avoid falling into either extreme it is necessary, in 
distinguishing between cognitive acts and their objects, to use 
terms which clearly indicate which aspect of consciousness we 
have in mind. The terms generally used in conversation — 
consciousness, perception, sensation, presentation, memory — 
have4hree different meanings: they indicate either the subjective 
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and the objective side taken together, or the subjective side 
alone, or the objective side alone. If we want to be perfectly 
exact we must replace those words by the following; ‘the act 
of awareness (being aware) — the content of awareness; the act 
of perception (perceiving) — the percept, the act of sensing 
— the sensum; the act of presentation (presenting) — the 
presentation; the act of remembering — that which is rememb- 
ered. In German such terminology has been thoroughly work- 
ed out by Husserl, Brentano, Messer and others; in English — 
by Professor Alexander in his book Space, Time and Deity, 
and others. 

If a thinker fails to distinguish by means of mental analy- 
sis cognitive acts from the objects cognised, he is bound to 
imagine that the temporal form of the intentional acts be- 
longs also to the cognised objects; he therefore thinks that 
everything immanent in consciousness consists of events. In 
other words, he thinks that consciousness includes real being 
alone, and that ideal, — non-temporal and non-spatial being, 
—is not given in it. That is the reason why V. Solovyov sup- 
poses that self as a substance is not present in consciousness, 
but only the thought of the self is present-meaning by ‘thought’ 
a mental process. The most that he finds in consciousness is 
the form of unity combining a multiplicity of experiences into 
one single consciousness — a form similar to that described 
by Kant in working out the conception of the transcendental 
unity of apperception. 


6. DEFENCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF SELF AS A SUBSTANCE 


As soon as a philosopher begins to doubt that the self is 
given in consciousness as a substance, obliging intellect at once 
suggests to him a number of indirect considerations which at 
first sight appear to prove conclusively that that really is the 
case and that indeed the self cannot be a substance at all. 
Solovyov says that children regard their body as their self. 
Lipps gives a still better instance of the indefiniteness of our 
conceptions of the self: he says that on coming back from a 
walk and looking at his dusty boots a man says ‘I am dusty’. 
That only shows, as Lipps rightly points out that we use the 
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word ‘I’ to designate our self together with all its mental life, 
the body and even the clothes. A deeper and deeper analysis 
is needed in order to exclude from the idea of self the body, 
then the mental states and at last come down to the point at 
which we observe the self as a superspatial and supertemporal 
agent, without distorting our conception of it by any admix- 
tures. 

Instances of double personality in no way disprove the 
substantival nature of the self. They may be explained by the 
supposition that two substantival agents struggle with each 
other ,and periodically one or the other rules the body.'° 

Solovyov, assuming that the self is only present in con- 
sciousness as a form of unity of consciousness and not as a 
substance, asks the question whether the thinking self is 
individual or superindividual. At the end of his article he 
speaks of the self thinking the truth as of a superindividual 
subject (213). One of the reasons why he refuses to follow 
Descartes in regarding the conscious self as an individual sub- 
ject is this: “the fact that all kinds of mental states are corre- 
lated with one and the same thought of self by no means 
implies that that self is something other than a thought”. ‘It 
would be a different matter if we were conscious of the creative 
activity of our self in the very origination of its ideas, feelings, 
wishes and so on, i.e. if there were such a difference between 
them that the self stood out in consciousness as a creative 
energy or a real activity, while all the rest were merely felt 
to be its passive product; if e.g. now, looking at this wall with 
the portrait hanging on it, I were directly aware that it has 
been produced by me, by my own inner activity and would 
also be conscious of how it was done.” Even of feelings and 
desires Solovyov says “everyone is conscious of himself as 
feeling and desiring, but so far as I know no one, either waking 
or sleeping, has ever felt himself to be the creator of his feelings 
and desires i.e. their true cause or sufficient reason” (173 f.). 


10 In my pamphlet “The psychology of the human self and the 
psychology of the human body’ (in German translation), published by 
The Russian Independent University in Prague, 1940. 
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These arguments of Solovyov are unsound. According 
to the view of the structure of consciousness set forth above, 
the wall and the portrait that I see have in no way been created 
by me but form part of the external world; only the act of at- 
tention which I direct upon them is created by me, and of that 
I am aware so clearly that no further proof is necessary. In 
arguing with psychologists such as Ribot who build up mistaken 
theories of attention one must point out that they are dealing 
with various consequences of attention, and do one’s best to 
direct their observation on the main content of atttention, 
namely, upon the actual effort of our self to contemplate the 
object. 

The request to describe how this is done is in the present 
instance not legitimate. It is to the point when one has to 
explain the make up of some complex object which is produced 
by utilising already existing materials, and taking a number 
of steps for achieving the final end. But even in such explana- 
tions certain — and generally the most elementary — aspects of 
the complex process of creativeness cannot be accounted for 
in this way, for they are truly ‘creation out of nothing”. This 
phrase, borrowed from the Christian teaching about the creation 
of the world by God, should be interpreted very simply: there 
is creativeness in the exact sense of the term when, and in so 
far as, the creator brings into the world something new, bor- 
rowing no material for it either from outside or from within 
himself. 

In investigating the cause of some process, such as the 
appearance of water from the combination of oxygen and 
hydrogen, natural science shows that in accordance with the 
law of the preservation of matter and energy, the quantity of 
matter and of energy in the cause and the effect remains ident- 
ical; but it is impossible that all aspects of the effect should be 
wholly identical with the cause. Meyerson has long ago point- 
ed out that in that case there would be no changes in the world. 
In every change there is an element, however small, of the 
origination of something new, that has never yet been in the 
world — and that is precisely creation out of nothing. For 
instance every swing of the pendulum is a new movement, one 
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that has not happened before, and in that sense it is a new 
creation. 

Consider once more our mental processes which we may 
observe in intimate detail. The efforts of attention are obvious- 
ly created by me; my wish to see Chaliapine in Boris Godunov 
and my satisfaction at carrying out that wish are obviously 
states and, moreover, manifestations of my self, so that my self 
is the cause of their arising. Of course those complex processes 
contain many elements which can only arise if my self col- 
laborates with the agents in my body; but I am concerned at the 
moment not with their nature as a whole but only with the 
fundamental kernel of desire and satisfaction which is the 
expression of my very self. The part that the body, as distinct 
from the self, plays in those processes is discussed in detail in 
my article ‘The psychology of the human self and the psychol- 
ogy of the human body.’ 

In the process of perceiving and thinking the intentional 
acts of attention, the selection of objects that interest us, etc., 
are so closely connected with my desires and feelings that the 
thinking self is obviously my individual self, and not some 
superpersonal transcendental self. But if the self is the cause 
of those events it is not an empty form of the unity of con- 
siousness, but a substantival agent, and an individual one too. 
That was recognised by Descartes and many spiritualist think- 
ers and supported by a series of arguments by Professor Lo- 
patin in a number of his articles. In my article ‘Husserl's 
transcendental phenomenology’ (Put, Sept. 1939) I bring 
proofs to show that there is not and cannot be a superpersonal, 
superindividual self. Other arguments showing that the self 
is a supertemporal substantival agent are also set forth in my 
article The soul and immortality (in the almanach True Light. 
Geneva 1939.) 

The supertemporal and superspatial character of the 
individual self, i.e. of the substantival agent, compels us to 
admit that it belongs to the realm of ideal being. All that is 
non-spatial and non-temporal, e.g. the content of all general 
notions, belongs to that realm also, mathematical ideas such 
as the idea of five or of triangularity, ideas of the genera and 
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species of things and beings, such as the ideas of horseness, 
humanness, and so on. Those ideas were the object of Plato's 
investigations. They differ profoundly from the ideal being 
of substantival agents. The latter are independent and active 
beings; they create events i.e. they create real being. But 
mathematical ideas or ideas of genera and species are passive 
and not independent; they are merely aspects of concrete events 
and entities and are arrived at by abstraction. Substantival 
agents may therefore be called concretely-ideal, and passive 
ideas abstractly-ideal. Both real being and abstractly-ideal 
being is subordinate to substantival agents: the agent creates 
real being i.e. events in conformity with abstract ideas. For 
instance, a poet creates a poem in quadrains, i.e. imposes upon 
his lines the form of four. The Strasburg Cathedral was built 
by its architects in conformity with the ideas of the Gothic 
style. A man carries on his mental and bodily life in accor- 
dance with the idea of humanness, and a horse does so in 
accordance with the idea of horseness. 

Philosophers who deny the reality of ideas say that the 
conception of ideal being is erroneous and due to the hypost- 
asising or even materialising (Verdinglichung) of abstractions. 
The problem of ideal being is fully discussed in my book ‘The 
sensuous, intellectual and mystical intuition’ (to which I refer 
the reader); at present I will only consider the charge of 
hypostasising abstractions in order to show that, strange as 
it may seem, it is the opponents, and not the champions, of 
ideal being who are guilty of it. 

Let us assume that neither the concrete nor the abstract 
ideal being is to be found in the world. In that case the world 
would consist solely of events, i.e. of being which has a temporal 
form or of real being as I call it. In antiquity such a conception 
of the world was worked out by Heraclitus and in modern times 
by Mach, Bergson, and many others. I propose to call such 
a view actualism in contradistinction to substantialism (the 
view that events are created by substantival agents, but that 
there is no abstract ideal being) and to ideal-realism (the 
view that there is abstract ideal being). 

Let us be quite clear as to what is an event, i.e. a reality 
that has a temporal form. The clearest instance of the temporal 
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form of an event is movement, e.g. the flight of a cannon ball. 
Obviously, movement consists in the continuous change of the 
position of the ball in space: every instant its position falls into 
the domain of the past and is replaced by a new one, without 
a second or a fraction of a second’s delay. This dizzy change, 
being an essential characteristic of time, is a feature of every 
event and not only of movement alone. Not merely the move- 
ment of the ball but the sound made by it is also a constant 
falling away into the past and the origination of new sounds 
similar to the former, but not identical with it. We speak 
inaccurately when we say that it is the same sound; in reality, 
a new sound arises every instant, but owing to its likeness to 
those that had gone before it is subsumed under the same gen- 
eral idea of humming. This is clear to everyone and recognised 
by all to be true. The case is worse with other events, for 
instance, with the colour of things. Most people looking at 
the cannon-ball for a few minutes and seeing that in the course 
of them its steel colour has not changed imagine that the coulour 
abides in time and remains identical. They do not grasp that 
colour, like sound is an event which every instant falls away 
into the past and is born again, so that what proves to be ident- 
ical is not ‘this colour’ but the idea of it. 

Let us now assume that the world really consists of events 
alone, and be careful to understand the meaning of events 
correctly, without substituting for them something that J/asts 
for a few seconds, minutes, days etc. Consistently thought 
out the conception of such a world leads to extreme scepticism. 
Heraclitus said that one cannot enter the same river twice, and 
his follower Cratylus, Plato’s teacher, said that one cannot 
enter it even once for everything changes so rapidly. Criticising 
this doctrine in the dialogue Cratylus Plato shows that it leads 
to self-destructive scepticism. If every-thing consisted solely 
of events, knowledge would be impossible, for during the pro- 
cess of knowing the object which we seek to know would escape 
us, and the knower himself would change into a different being; 
thus there would be neither an object of knowledge nor a 
knowing subject. Hence it is clear that the world cannot con- 
sist of events alone i.e. of being which having a temporal form 
drops every instant into the past and is replaced by new being 
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which does the same. There undoubtedly must be in the world 
ideal being, i.e. being which has no temporal form. A thinker 
who is not led astray by false assumptions and subjective 
admixtures, but carefully observes the structure of the objects 
of consciousness finds in them unmistakably the aspect which 
should be described by the term ideal being. The first and 
foremost instance of it from the epistemological point of view 
is the concretely-ideal individual selves as super-temporal 
substantival agents. Being supertemporal the self can cognise 
not only the abstractly-ideal being but — what Plato failed to 
see — can also have true knowledge of events because it can 
direct its acts of attending and discriminating on the past as 
well as on the present, and, to a lesser degree, upon the future. 

Ideal being is a necessary constituent of the world, so that 
events can neither arise, nor be known apart from it. It may 
be asked how then can the ‘actualists’ build up their theory of 
the world as merely a multitude of events. The answer is 
simple enough: they unconsciously stabilize events. They mis- 
takenly think. for instance, that a stone with its colour, hard- 
ness and weight is not a process, but something which abides 
throughout a length of time. The mistake is due to the fact 
that at the basis of every process, including such processes in 
the stone as its colour, gravity, resistance to pressure etc., there 
are to be found various kinds of ideal being: all these pro- 
cesses are created by the numerous substantival agents in the 
stone in accordance with the ideas of repulsion, attraction, 
colour etc. Failing to make his analysis deep enough, the 
‘actualist’ transfers the non-temporal character of the substant- 
ival agents and abstract ideas to the processes, and mistakes 
them for the more or less abiding states of a thing. The ideal- 
realist, on the contrary, carefully distinguishes in a thing that 
aspect of it which really is a process and that which is out- 
side of time and is the condition of the origin and the systematic 
character of the process. Besides, he draws a distinction bet- 
ween the more fundamental side of the non-temporal being, 
namely, the super-temporal substantival agents, and the non- 
temporal abstract ideas in conformity with which the agent 
creates events. Thus, it is not the ideal-realist who mistakenly 
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substantializes ideas but on the contrary the actualist who 
mistakenly ascribes a substantival character to certain pro- 
cesses, regarding them as stable and therefore has no true idea 
of the nature of a thing such as a stone. Apart from ideal 
being there could be in the world no unity or order of events; 
while verhally denying ideal being ‘actualists’ introduce it in 
practice into their world-conception, though not in the right 
place and not in its true form, accessible to intellectual con- 
templation alone. A clear instance of this mistake is afforded 
by the philosophy of Mach. All external objects and also the 
human self are according to Mach no more than complexes of 
sensations (colours, sounds, pressures etc.) which he simply 
calls ‘elements’ so as to avoid subjectivizing them. He often 
speaks of those ‘elements’ as though they were stable materials 
of the nature of atoms, the combination, re-grouping and dis- 
integration of which give rise to objects. Thus Mach uncon- 
eciously transforms colours, pressures etc. into some kind of pri- 
mitive substances and in this-way introduces greater order and 
coherence into the world than is warranted by his mechanistic 
actualism. 

A considerable part of the present article is devoted to 
the discussion of the self as a supertemporal substantival agent. 
If the subject were not of that nature, knowledge as the imme- 
diate contemplation of the actual objects would be impossible. 
If the individual self were not supertemporal, it could not be 
co-ordinated with the world as a whole. If the individual sub- 
ject were not an independent ontological entity transcending 
bodily and mental processes, it could not freely create inten- 
tional acts directed upon any object and could not freely 
appreciate some statements as true or reject others as erroneous. 
Unfree subjects would be determined in all their cognitive pro- 
cesses by their psycho-physical nature and each of them would 
regard as true statements which, in accordance with that nature, 
seemed to them true. Finally, the eternity of truth and its 
identity for all knowing subjects would be inexplicable if indiv- 
idual subjects were not super-temporal beings capable of direct- 
ing their acts of attention at many different times upon one 
and the same object, e.g. upon one and the same event. 
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7. INTUITIVISM AND ANGLO-AMERICAN NEO-REALISM 


The American and English neo-realism, like Intuitivism. 
is the doctrine that objects of the external world are perceived 
by man directly as_ they are in themselves. But the theory 
adopted by many neo-realists essentially differs from intuitivism. 
They deny the existence of the subject as a super-temporal 
substantival agent, directing his intentional acts upon objects 
of the external world and thus bringing them into conscious- 
ness, They interpret perception in much too simplified a way 
as the intersection of the processes of the human life with the 
processes of the external world, resulting in the fact that a 
certain group of processes proves to form part simultaneously 
both of man and of the external world. It may be compared 
to the intersection of two lines A B (man) and C D (the 
external world) at point E: the point E forms part both of the 
line A B and of the line C D. Such neo-realism might be called 
subjectless. It differs from intuitivism as follows: 1) According 
to the intuitive theory the object perceived by me, e.g. a birch- 
tree, is present in my perception merely as an object of obser- 
vation and not as a part of my personality, while on the neo- 
realistic view the perceived birchtree is a part of my personal- 
ity; the distinction, pointed out in a previous chapter, between 
being-for-itself and being-for-another disappears. 2) Sub- 
jectless neo-realism can dispense with intentional acts as the 
necessary condition of the knowledge of objects. 3) It tends 
to make the distinction between the psychical and the physical 
relative, and like Mach’h theory, teaches that one and the same 
element E (the birchtree) is a physical event in so far as it 
forms part of the external world (line C D) and is subject to 
the laws of physics, and at the same time is a psychical event 
in so far as it forms part of perception and is subject to psychol- 
ogical laws"'. 4) In addition, subjectless neo-realism may 
dispense with the idea of consciousness altogether and approach 
materialism, Subjectless neo-realism cannot account for the 
possibility of the direct knowledge of external objects: it brings 





11 The illegitimacy of making the distinction between the psychical 
and the physical purely relative is discussed in my book “Types of World- 
conception’, ch. 3, 3, and in my article “The criticism of Karnap's theory 
of knowledge from the point of view of the ideal of knowledge.” 
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the object too close to the observer regarding it as the point of 
intersection between the observer and the external world, so 
that the object becomes a part of the observing entity. But 
how can, e.g., a birch tree which is ten yards away from me 
be a part of me? 

Indeed, not only the subjectless neo-realism, but the whole 
of Anglo-American realism hes failed to deal with the fund- 
amental principles involved in epistemology. Intuition, i.e. the 
direct contemplation of objects as they are in themselves can- 
not be explained apart from the conceptions of the super- 
temporal individual subject, of the organic unity of the world, 
of the relation of the epistemological co-ordination independent 
of time and of space, and of the act of awareness as an act 
leading beyond the confines of subjectivity. The neo-realists 
have not established the foundations of epistemology, but they 
have the merit of working out certain particular problems of 
it, and especially of showing that the differences in the percep- 
tion of one and the same object by different observers do not 
warrant us in considering the content of perception as sub- 
jective. 

Since the time of Descartes not only the philosophers, but 
most educated people have accepted the view that the whole 
content of consciousness is made up of subjective mental pro- 
cesses. Therefore acceptance of the intuitive theory entails 
reconsidering and changing many aspects of one's conception 
of the world. Until this is done, intuitivism is bound to appear 
perplexing. Thus e.g. many people think it incredible that 
there can be direct awareness of matter. And indeed it is 
incredible to those who hold a mistaken view of matter exclud- 
ing the possibility of coordination between the knowing sub- 
ject and the material objects. Suppose that someone regarded 
matter as a substance consisting of hard atoms separated from 
one another by empty space. In a world thus made up of 
elements that do not form an organic whole there could be no 
coordination of the subject with those elements, and conse- 
quently there could be no acts of immediate contemplation of 
matter, Those, on the other hand, who hold a dynamistic view 
of matter-especially in conjunction with pcersonalistic meta- 
physics, thoroughly understand the possibility of intuition direct- 
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ed upon material objects. They regard matter not as an inde- 
pendent substance, but merely as a material process consisting 
of acts of attraction and repulsion; those acts are produced by 
substantival agents who are actual or potential persons capable 
of creating not only material, but also psychical or at any rate 
psychoid processes. All substantival agents are coordinated 
with one another, and if they happen to be on the level of 
evolution at which acts of awareness and of cognition are pos- 
sible, they may observe material processes with the same im- 
mediacy as the psychical. 


8. INTUITIVISM AND KANT’S CRITICAL THEORY. 

The main outlines of the intuitive theory occurred to me 
when I was seeking to disprove Kant’s contention that meta- 
physics could not be a science, and at the same time to point 
out many valuable aspects of Kant’s theory '*. I will try to 
make this clear by comparing it with intuitivism. 

1. Both theories affirm that there can only be knowledge 
of objects immanent in consciousness. According to Kant. 
however, those objects are not things in themselves, indepen- 
dent of consciousness, but phenomena construed by the under- 
standing out of sensations interpreted as subjectively-mental 
processes. According to the intuitive theory, the knowing sub- 
ject brings into consciousness objects independent of conscious- 
ness in their being and their structure; in that sense they are 
things in themselves. Some of these objects an intuitivist might 
call phenomena in the metaphysical and not in the epistemol- 
ogical sense, meaning by them the manifestations of substant- 
ival agents in time. 

2. Kant asked the question how universal and necessary 
synthetic judgments were possible. He answered it by form- 
ulating his theory of the synthetic rational, i.e., ideal aspect of 
judgments and founded a new section of logic — the trans- 
cendental logic. 

Unfortunately he lowered the value of his discovery by 
reducing the rational synthetic forms to the level of subjective 
mental syntheses which build up objects as phenomena only. 
He denied the ontological significance of such conceptions as 





12 See my book ‘Sensory, intellectual and mystical intuition’, ch. 6, 1. 
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substance an dproperty, causality, interaction, and arrived at an 
epistemological idealism, rejecting the possibility of meta- 
physics as a science. According to the intuitive theory syn- 
thetic rational forms are not mental acts of synthesising pro- 
duced by the understanding, but ontological forms of reality 
itself; in virtue of them the world is a systematic whole and 
may be an object of scientific knowledge. 

3. The intuitive theory admits with Kant that the con- 
ditions of the possibility of knowledge and the conditions of 
the possibility of objects coincide. Kant expresses this idea in a 
formula which affirms, in the spirit of epistemological idealism, 
the priority of knowledge over being: he says that “The con- 
ditions of the possibility of experience in general are at the 
same time conditions of the possibility of the objects of experi- 
ence themselves’. (Transcendental Analytic, B. 2, Ch. 2, 
section 2). Intuitivism restates this formula the other way 
round, affirming, in the spirit of ontological realism, the priority 
of being over knowledge: the conditions of the possibility of 
being (i.e. of the world-system) are at the same time the con- 
ditions of the possibility of the knowledge of being. Thus for 
instance one of the chief aspects of the world’s systematic and 
orderly structure is the presence in it of causal connections in 
time, and of functional dependence between the ideal forms of 
being. Observing such connections we make the judgments 
“the wind has torn the roof off the house,” ‘the surface of a 
square is equal to the square of its side’’. The objective aspect 
of those judgments is a section of reality containing, in the first 
case, a causal tie and in the second the relation of functional 
dependence. When cognised, this orderly structure of reality 
finds expression in judgments the subject of which (or, rather, 
the object — the wind, the square) and the predicate are related 
ontologically as cause and effect or as members of functional 
dependence, and logically, as ground and consequence. Thus 
ontological relations function in knowledge as the logical rela- 
tion of ground and consequence. Every judgment ‘'S is P”’ 
is a system in which the object S contains sufficient reason for 
the predicate P: observing S we are bound to admit also the 
presence of P distinct from S, because S contains the cause of 
P, or stands to P in the relation of functional dependence. Such 
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a system is, ontologically, one of dependence of some elements 
of reality upon others, and, logically, it finds expression in the 
form of a synthetic judgment. 

In my Logic I endeavour to prove that all judgments are 
synthetic, i.e. have the structure ‘S is P’. There are no analyt- 
ical judgments of the type ‘S P is P’. In such analytical judg- 
ments the necessity to ascribe the predicate P to the subject 
S P would be based upon the laws of identity, contradiction 
and excluded middle. It might be described as the analytical 
necessity of sequence. Those three laws are of first rate im- 
portance, both logically and ontologically (See my Logic ch 2.) 
But judgments in which the necessity of transition from the 
subject to the predicate were wholly based on those laws, in 
accordance with the formula S P is P, would have no value 
whatever for knowledge: Kant rightly pointed out that they 
do not increase knowledge. That is why such judgments — 
wholly or partly tautological — are not to be found in any 
system of knowledge. All our knowledge consists of synthetic 
judgments ‘S is P’ in which, in thinking of S, we feel com- 
pelled to think also of something distinct from S, namely of P. 
This necessity may be called the synthetic necessity of se- 
quence. The relation between the subject and the predicate 
of the judgment is here the relation of ground and consequence. 
The only utterances that deserve the name of judgment are 
those in which the relation between the subject and the predicate 
satisfies the requirements of the fourth logical law — the law 
of sufficient reason understood as the law of the synthetic 
necessity of sequence. Ontologically there corresponds to this 
law the relation of causality or of functional dependence. The 
mere form of judgment ‘S is P’ does not guarantee their neces- 
sary connection, as is the case in tautological statements ‘SP is 
P’ where S and P may stand for anything. In order to see 
that S necessarily provides the ground for P, which is distinct 
from it, we must carefully scrutinize the content of S and the 
evidence which S and P offer of their interconnection. 

Therefore my whole system of logic, based upon inter- 
preting the law of sufficient reason as the law of the synthetic 
necessity of sequence, is ‘comprehensive’ and not ‘extensional’, 
i.e, its starting point lies in the relation between the contents, 
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and not the extension, of notions. 4. Kant’s theory is an 
attempt to overcome the one-sidedness of empiricism and ration- 
alism. He wanted to synthesize the two by showing that the 
knowledge of every phenomenon contains two sides — the 
a posteriori material (sensation) and the a priori forms. The 
empirical theories of knowledge were chiefly concerned with 
the sensuous a posteriori material plus the a priori forms of time 
and space; the rational or logical side of knowledge is provided 
by the a priori forms of the understanding, interpreted by Kant 
as categorial syntheses made by the knowing subject. This 
theory is an inorganic synthesis of empiricism and rationalism: 
according to Kant, the a posteriori and the a priori aspects of 
knowledge spring from two different sources, namely man’s 
sensous receptivity stimulated by some unknowable objects on 
the one hand, and from the understanding which imposes 
order on the sensations, on the other. Kant cannot explain 
how the a posteriori and the a priori aspects of knowledge are 
so combined as to produce a system of knowable phenomena “. 

Intuitivism, too, is a synthesis of empiricism and ration- 
alism, According to it all trustworthy knowledge, all judg- 
ment, is based upon experience consisting in the self-testimony 
of objects which have become immanent in consciousness owing 
to the intentional acts of awareness, attention and discrimination 
being directed upon them. But at the same time every judgment 
is also based logically, for it contains a logical rational aspect: 
the relation between the subject and the predicate of a judgment 
is one of ground and consequence. Therefore in thinking of 
the subject it © necessary to think of the predicate as well. 
This necessi i ontologically grounded in the actual structure 
of the world, namely, in the relations of causal or functional 
dependence between various parts of it. Thus, according to 
the intuitive theory every judgment without exception is proved 
both empirically and logically. 


9. INTUITIVISM AND NEo-ScCHOLASTICISM. 


Partial intuitivism, that is the teaching implying that 
certain objects of the outer world are contemplated by us in 
18 Those defects of Kant's theory are fully discussed in my books 


‘The Intuitive basis of knowledge, and ‘Introduction to philosophy Par I. 
Introduction to the theory of knowledge’ (In Russian). 
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their authenticity existed already in ancient Greek philosophy; 
for instance. it is definitely expressed in Aristotle's treatise 
De Anima. Substance, that is the individual singular object 
consists, according to Aristotle, of form (idea) incarnated in 
matter. Before perceiving the objects of the outer world, man's 
reason is a potentiality of their forms, and becomes an actuality 
of these forms by perceiving the objects. In this sense, reason 
is “the idea of ideas’’ /III, 8/. Here we must remember, that 
when a stone is perceived, for instance, it is not the stone itself 
which is in the soul of man, but only the stone’s form, its idea 
without its matter. However, since form is the object's essence, 
it can be said in a certain sense, that perception is the per- 
ceived object itself, and knowledge of being is being itself 
perceived. (De Anima, III, 4 and 5). 

In Greek philosophy, the doctrine of the trans-subjectivity 
of sensuous qualities: of colors, sounds, warmth, cold, etc.. 
was very widely spread. The perception of these qualities was 
understood in a spirit of naive realism, as their immediate con- 
templation. 

In medieval scholasticism, partial intuitivism existed be- 
cause of the scholastics’ link with Aristotle's epistemology and 
the teaching concerning the trans-subjectivity of sensuous 
qualities was widely spread. In modern philosophy, because of 
mechanistic teaching concerning material nature, Galileo, Hob- 
bes and Descartes, were in favor of the causal theory of per- 
ception, and consequently of the doctrine according to which 
the sensuous qualities exist, not in the outer world, but only 
in our mind, just like our subjective psychical states. Up to 
our time, the immense majority of philosophers and psycho- 
logists still adher to this doctrine. However, in Catholic phil- 
osophy, in neo-scholasticism, there are thinkers adhering to 
partial intuitivism. Thus for instance, in his book, “Unsere 
Aussenwelt’, Professor Gredt expones an interesting teaching 
concerning immediate perception of sensuous qualities. 

Fr. Morandini, professor of the Gregorian Institute in 
Rome, wrote an article entitled “ Realismo immediato a realismo 
critico” (in the review Gregorianum, XXVII, 1946/. By the 
term “immediate realism’ Fr. Morandini defines the teaching 
according to which objects of the outer world are known 
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through immediate contemplation; by the term ‘critical realism” 
he understands indirect realism, that is the teaching according 
to which the knowledge of the outer world is attained by means 
of psychical images, arising in our mind under the influence of 
experience. In his article, Morandini recalls the names of the 
following champions of immediate realism in contemporary 
Italian writings: Sophia Vanni-Rovighi, K. Giacon, V. La Via, 
C. Ottaviano. He mentions the fact, that in the University of 
Louvain, Cardinal Mercier founded a peculiar type of indirect 
realism, but today, this doctrine is rejected even in Louvain. 
In 1938, L. Noel, professor of the University of Louvain, pub- 
lished a book entitled “Le Réalisme immédiat”. His theory 
reflects partial intuitivism, inasmuch as he denies the existence 
of intellectual intuition. “If we possessed intellectual intuition, 
writes Pr. Noel, we would be able to perceive all the singular- 
ities of an object, up to its minutest detail, determining it in 
view of this or that being. We do not posses such knowledge.” 
(p. 276) Such a rejection of intellectual intuition is unfounded. 
As demonstrated above, every act of intuition, even of intel- 
lectual intuition, yields only fragmentary knowledge. 

The neo-scholastics cannot evolve a full intuitivism be- 
cause, in order to explain how immediate perception of the outer 
word is possible, they turn to Aristotle, who teaches that 
man’s reason is potentially the form of all forms. The defect- 
iveness of this teaching consists in the fact, that it identifies 
too closely the perceived object and the soul of the perceiving 
subject. In order to avoid the absurd idea that a man per- 
ceiving a horse becomes a horse himself, the scholastics, to- 
gether with Aristotle, are obliged to assert that the idea of 
the horse enters the soul without the matter in which it is 
incarnated. It results from this that the existence of a separate 
object cannot be the object of immediate contemplation. * 

Thus the gnosseology of the scholastics presents’ the char- 
acter of only partial intuitivism. 

The explanation of the possibility of intuition, as given by 
me, refers precisely to the organic oneness of the world, thanks 


* See the article by Roland Gosselin, “Peut-on parler d’intuition 
intellectuelle dans a phiosophie thomiste ?’’ Festgabe Joseph Geyser zum 
60 Geburstag. Philosophia perennis, II. 
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to which another's being is not only being for itself, but also 
for myself; such an explanation permits us to assert that the 
existence of the object and its individuai nature, can be imme- 
diately contemplated as well as its attributes expressed in gen- 
eral ideas. The ontological distance between the perceiving 
subject and the perceived object is by no means diminished: 
the horse that I perceive is only an object of observation, and 
not part of my psycho-physical individuality. 

Some Catholic philosophers believe that my intuitivism 
presents a negative attitude toward discursive thought. They 
ignore the fact that the word intuition in my theory of knowl- 
edge only means immediate contemplation by the perceiving 
subject of his psychical life as well as of the objects of the 
outer world in its authenticity. According to this theory, dis- 
cursive thought is one of the aspects of intuition, to wit — 
intellectual intuition directed toward the world’s ideal aspects. 


10. THE TRUE AND THE FALSE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 


Representatives of certain tendencies in modern science 
and philosophy pride themselves on their strictly scientific 
method and look down upon other thinkers as being non- 
scientific. Such an attitude generally arises as follows. The 
world is an extremely complex system rich in every variety of 
being. In addition to general principles which lie at the basis 
of the world as a whole, there are special groups of methods 
and principles needed for the investigation of various depart- 
ments of it. Each such special group of methods and prin- 
ciples is extremely useful for the study of some one section 
of the world, but cannot be profitably applied to others. The 
fundamental error of certain thinkers lies in selecting some one 
such limited group of methods and principles and wishing to 
apply it to all sciences and all philosophy as the only scientific 
cone. The more limited the selected group is, the more fanatic- 
ally they praise it, contemptuously rejecting all other prin- 
ciples and methods as “unscientific. A clear instance of such 
fanaticism and sectarian narrow-mindeedness is afforded by the 
school of logical empiricism (Wiener Kreis, the Vienna circle) 
of Shlick, the doctrine of R. Carnap and many others. ** , 





1# See my article on Carnap in the Filozoficky Sbornik, 1944, t. 3. 
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The pseudo-scientific narrowing down of the methods and 
principles of investigation is generally due to adopting con- 
sciously or unconsciously the causal theory of perception. It 
leads many scientists to believe that our experience is very 
poor in content, consisting merely of sense data, interpreted 
as subjetive mental states of the observer. They reject non- 
sensuous experience, and therefore suppose that all that is 
given in experience are the subject's mental states and his sen- 
suous presentations about material, i.e. spatial, objects. Accord- 
ing to such a theory God and His connections with the world 
are not given in experience; superspatial and supertemporal 
substantival agents (or, in popular language, the soul) and 
ideal being in general are not given either; the processes of 
nature — even of living nature — must be understood not as 
purposive acts aimed at the realisation of values but as events 
conditioned by a blind and purposeless causality. This ‘scien- 
tific’ view thus makes the world godless, soulless, lifeless and 
meaningless. Material processes are generally put in the fore- 
front, but at the same time matter must be admitted to be not 
given in experience, since those scientists imagine that the 
observer's consciousness contains only his own mental states. 

The intuitivist attaches a different meaning to the term 
‘scientific’ which he interprets in the spirit of a coordinational 
theory of perception. In his view, the subject is capable of con- 
templating in the original any species and aspects of reality. 
Hence there are many varieties of experience. In sensuous 
experience we are given material processes which differ pro- 
foundly from mental processes, observed through non-sensuous 
experience. The subject is capable of observing both his own 
and other people's mental life. He is also capable of observing 
ideal being by means of the intellectual intuition. The meta- 
logical principles present in the world, and even the super- 
cosmic principle, God, are known by means of the mystical 
intuition. Not only being, but also its value is immediately 
given in experience which may be called axiological. M. Scheler 
believes that man is endowed with a special faculty for detec- 
tion of values: he teaches that feelings are subjective inten- 
tional acts turned toward the objective values of objects. Subtle 
varieties of axiological data are contained in the moral, the 
aesthetic and the religious experience. 
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We have then the experience of God and of substantival 
agents with their purposive activity which is their life: we 
have the experience of all possible species of reality as well 
as of their value; accordingly, an intuitivist, on the strength of 
experience. understands the world as a living, purposive and 
meaningfull whole closely connected with God. It grieves 
him to see how the champions of the pseudo-scientific method 
try forcibly to interpret it as being without God, or soul, or 
life, or meaning. 

Let us now consider a few special cases of the difference 
between the true and the false scientific method. True scien- 
tific method implies that all trustworthy knowledge is based 
upon experience, namely upon the self-testimony of the object 
brought by the subject into his consciousness. All such knowl- 
edge consists of synthetic judgments, but their synthetic char- 
acter rests in the object judged about: it consists in the fact that 
in the being of the object the aspect S is necessarily con- 
nected with a different aspect, P. The observer of these connec- 
tions discovers them by analysing the object. Although the 
judgment ‘'S is P” — for instance, ‘number six is divisible by 
two’, ‘this rose is yellow’ — is a synthetic system ,the observer 
discovers it by discriminating the object S, separating it out 
from the rest of the world and detecting in it its predicate P 
and the necessary transition from S to P. Thus, trustworthy 
knowledge does not admit of synthesis being made by the 
knowing subject: such a synthesis is always a subjective con- 
struction, the result of a subjective association of ideas, or 
of the activity of imagination, and so on. Such a synthesis does 
not give us a true knowledge of the object. 

It is often said of great scientists that after many years 
spent in analysis they achieved an all-embracing synthesis. 
This is not a correct description of what they did. What it 
really means is that a scientist had brought his analysis to a 
depth at which he discovered a principle of very wide signifi- 
cance, such for instance as the principle of the conservation 
of energy which provides the ground for innumerable deduc- 
tions. 

On their objective side, that is, with regard to the relation 
between the premises and the conclusion, inferences are syn- 
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thetic systems; that is why they increase our knowledge.'® 
But here too the knowing subject's activity consists solely in 
analysing the object and its connections with the world and 
thus discovering, on the strength of the object's testimony 
about itself, the necessity of passing from premises to the con- 
clusion. Thus inference also is a species of intuition, i.e. of 
the immediate contemplation by the subject of the actual struct- 
’ ure of reality. 

The world is a hierarchical system: the higher, more com- 
plex and valuable levels of being are built over the lower 
and more elementary. Thus e.g. we have the gradation — the 
inorganic nature, the organisms of plants and animals, the 
social life. The higher grades make use of the lower, are based 
upon them, but are not merely a more complex combination of 
the lower grade processes: they always imply the creation of 
a new reality. 

The true scientific method consists in not trying forcibly 
to reduce the higher level to the lower, i.e. to try and inter- 
pret it in terms of the lower; it consists in detecting the original 
aspects of the higher level and expressing it in new concep- 
tions, doing this on the basis of experience, i.e. on the strength 
of the object’s testimony about itself. Kant rightly pointed 
out that both extremes are to be avoided: entia preter necessi- 
tatem non esse multiplicanda (principles should not be multi- 
plied beyond necessity), but also entium varietates non temere 
esse minuendas (the variety of princples should not be thought- 
lessly curtailed). 

In so far as the higher grades of being are based upon the 
lower, they depend upon the lower. But there also is a reverse 
dependence of the lower upon the higher; thus, it is of the 
utmost importance that psychical or, at least, psychoid pro- 
cesses and spiritual entities are at the basis of all material 
processes, and that God stands at the head of the world; no 
feature of it can therefore be explained without reference to 
its spiritual aspect, and the fundamental problems of the 
world’s structure and evolution can only be solved by descend- 
ing from the higher to the lower. 





15 Concerning the structure of inferences see my Logic, p. II, ch. V. 
16 Critique of Pure Reason, Appendix to Transcendental Dialectic. 
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The pseudo-scientific spirit prevalent in our time has the 
very opposite characteristics: It strives to explain the world 
by working up from below. The champions of that method 
build their theories upon the most elementary facts belonging 
to the lowest level of being and therefore widely prevalent 
in nature. Besides, they generally subject those facts to an 
artificial simplification. A good instance of such simplification is 
afforded by many scientists’ conviction that the extirpation of 
certain areas of the brain has proved material physiological 
processes to be the cause of mental events. Thus for example 
the extirpation of the temporal lobe of the cortex in the mam- 
mals is followed by the loss of auditory perceptions. Certain 
thinkers deduce from this that material processes in the temporal 
lobe of the cortex are the cause of the mental process, namely, 
of the existence of auditory sensations. But this conclusion 
does not follow from the premises. It is arrived at inductively 
according to the method of difference. The causes of events 
are as a rule complex, and the removal of a part of the cause 
may lead to the disappearance of the effect. In using the method 
of difference we are only warranted in concluding that a part 
of the cause has been found, but we have no right to affirm 
that the whole cause is now known to us. The example given 
above contains two mistakes. To begin with, according to the 
intuitive theory a sound is not an observer's mental state, but 
a transsubiective process accompanying, say, the vibration 
of a string: consequently the only mental element in the per- 
ception of a sound is the intentional act of perceiving directed 
upon the sound. But the cause of that mental act, too, is com- 
plex: the perceiving of the sound takes place when the physio- 
logical process in the brain serves as a stimulus for my self 
to perform the act of attention directed upon the sound. If I 
am completely absorbed in writing a philosophical article, the 
air waves may shake the drum of the ear, the process in the 
brain is no doubt taking place, but I do not turn my attention 
upon the sound and it remains unperceived.'’ If the physio- 
logical process is merely a stimulus inciting my self to perform 
an act of attention, that mental act is of more importance for 
the perception of the sound than is the material process in the 





17 Perception as a voluntary act is discussed in my book “Die Grun- 
dlekren der Psychologic vom Standpnst des Voluntarismus”, A. Barth, 
Lps. 1905. 
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brain. There is proof to be had that the structure of nature is 
the very opposite of what the materialists imagine it to be: 
psychical processes do not depend upon the physical, but, vice 
versa, physical processes are always psycho-physical or at any 
rate psychoidly-physical, and the leading part always belongs 
to their psychical or psychoid side. '* 

It is small wonder therefore that materialists always come 
to grief over the problem of the genesis of mental processes. 

In trying to explain the higher and more significant grades 
of being in terms of the lower, the champions of the pseudo- 
scientific method say that they stand on the firm ground of 
experience. In truth, however, they display at every step their 
distrust of experience, namely, of the self-testimony of objects 
given in the refined forms of experience. They distrust the 
experience of the spiritual and the psychical life, of the intellec- 
tual, the axiological, and especially of the mystical intuition. 
Therefore often, instead of using analysis to discover the prim- 
ary and further irreducible aspects of the world, they try to 
explain those by means of synthesis of some other elements. 
But whenever knowledge is arrived at not by the analysis of 
objects given in experience, but is the result of the scientist's 
own construction, we have to do with fantastic inventions and 
not with truth. Recall for instance the efforts of Herbert 
Spencer and his followers to interpret the idea of space as a 
synthesis of non-spatial sensations, and the idea of time as 
a synthesis of non-temporal psychical elements. Or think of 
scientists trying to dispense in biology with the conceptions 
of organic wholeness and purposive activity. In their fear of 
metaphysics, the champions of the pseudo-scientific method 
reject ideal being, and in order to explain the presence of 
universal ideas and universal judgments construct complicated 
nominalistic and conceptualistic theories, trying to magic out 
of the particular data of experience a counterfeit of ideal being. 
Such scientists do not observe mental acts in their unique prim- 
ary nature, irreducible to anything else and try to reduce them 
to bodily processes. This is done, for instance, by Ribot when 
he contends that attention is merely the intensification of 
perceptions, conditioned by muscular adjustments. It shows 


18 See my article La raison formelle de [univers, Travaux du 9e 
congrés internationale de philosophie, 1.X.1937. 
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that Ribot altogether fails to observe the mental act of effort 
directed upon the object and resulting in muscular adjustments. 
Coming across instances of altruism of which animals as well 
as human beings are capable, thinkers of this type try to 
deduce them from the instinct of self-preservation. Truly fan- 
tastic combinations of ideas are required in order to derive from 
the instinct of self-preservation something directly opposite to 
it — the readiness to give one’s life for others, or for the values 
of truth, freedom, and so on. 

This lack of attention to the higher forms of experience 
is especially noticeable with regard to religious experience 
which proves the existence of God. The thinkers in question 
try to interpret the facts of religious experience that are of 
the nature of man ‘meeting’ God as merely a complex of sub- 
jective feelings which bear no testimony as to God's actual 
existence. Feelings, of course, do form part of the religious 
experience, but careful observation and analysis show that they 
are directed upon an objective content of consciousness, namely 
upon the perception of the Supreme Being transcending all 
earthly values. An excellent description of this experience is 
given by R. Otto in Das Heilige. Many valuable instances 
are also to be found in William James’ Varieties of Religious 
Experience. That experience is no less convincing than the 
perception of sunlight flooding the fields and meadows on a 
summer's day; people who have been through it and who do 
not, under the influence of their passions or false ideas, shut 
their eyes to it, know with absolute certainty that God is. 

The existence of God and the world’s dependence upon 
Him is the condition of the world’s genesis, of its rationality 
and of the hierarchy of values in it. To banish God from the 
world rendering it soulless and senseless is the work of pseudo- 
science. The truly scientific world-conception puts at the 
head of the whole system of knowledge the doctrine of God 
as Creator of the world which is based upon spiritual prin- 
ciples. Such a world does contain absolute values and pur- 
posive activity, and the process of evolution in it has a rational 
meaning. 

N. Lossky 
New Haven, Conn. 
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NOTES ON AN ONTOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THEOLOGY 


What seemed impossible in the 19th century has hap- 
pened: theology as a science still exists. Within the realm of 
scientific studies as taught in the universities, there is appar- 
ently still room for theology. What is more, theology as 
a “positive’’ science has markedly developed; its literature 
has reached mountainous, not to say monstruous, proportions. 
In fact, it is one of the boasts of the age to have made pos- 
sible the resurrection of theology. 

From all this activity, it would seem that we know what 
the term “theology” means. It is, after all, the label of an 
academic discipline operating within a well circumscribed 
field of cognition. Yet if we look more closely, we are ever 
more embarrassed to define exactly the subject-matter of theol- 
ogy. The self-evidence which theology attributes to the defini- 
tion of its subject-matter is a dubious advantage. For it is 
exactly the seemingly self-evident which has to be subjected 
to the questio iuris. 

The question of the foundation (Grundlegung) of theology 
has fallen into oblivion. And more: in the province of positive 
theology a dogma has arisen to the effect that this question, 
which is the ontological question for theology, is superfluous 
and inadmissable. Positive theology considers it a virtue to 
have eliminated the ontological question; it enrolls itself in the 
ranks of those sciences which deny the need for an inquiry 
into their axioms and start from the factum brutum of the 
subject, if not from the mere fact of an existing academic dis- 
cipline. It tries to ape such sciences as philosophy, physics, 
and biology in their ‘‘positivistic’’ demeanor. But a “positive” 
theology will also share the fate of all the positive sciences. 
Under the cold eye of the questio iuris, the élan and headlong 
advance in positive exposition will reveal itself as a rottenness 
in the foundations. What is the use of such a grandiose theo- 
Jogical enterprise, if it be discovered afterwards that it has 
been built on crumbling supports? And for theology espe- 
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cially, its ‘“resurrection’’ as a positive science may be only 
the last gasp before extinction. 

All theology, no matter how elaborate and baroque its 
blueprint, remains unworkable, anl defeats its own intentions 
if the esse of the @éos is not beforehand sufficiently elucidated, 
and if this elucidation is not understood as the basic task. The 
unease which gave birth to the quest for the @éos is in danger 
of being replaced by a facile manipulation of self-evident 
categories. 

An interpretation is ontological when it does not forget 
this task of elucidation. The term “ontological” refers to no 
special philosophical discipline, but signifies a method: the way 
to the apyy. The ontological method of interpretation asserts, 
that only by going down to the ground of all phenomena are 
the demands of interpretation fulfilled. The way down to the 
apyx7 and the way up to the TéAos are one. 

An ontological interpretation of theology has therefore 
to descend to the apyy of the @O€os and so to ascend to the 
Té€Aos of the Gos. The interpretation of the nihil as a possible 
horizon of the revelation of a @éos is the goal of this inquiry. 

This interpretation of theology is ontological and thereby 
in direct contrast to the discipline of ‘‘philosophical theology”. 
Philosophical theology ends in a man’s vision of God, and 
this not only in the welter of homiletical essays but also in 
the more serious efforts which demand at least logical rigor. 
But is it even possible to put the question of the @éos in 
the dimension of man? Positive theology that is not onto- 
logically founded tends to deteriorate into homiletics, and 
philosophical theology that is not ontologically founded tends 
to confuse the deus in nobis with the O@éos. Philosophy has no 
right to consider itself a priori as a “natural” foundation of 
theology, for it then confuses dimensions in the twilight of a 
theologia naturalis. 

Nor is it a question here of employing philosophical modes 
for the ends of religion, integrating them into a theological 
system (Karl Heim), or of applying the general structures of 
the esse to the theological existentia (Rudolf Bultmann). In 
both of these, theology is reduced to one of the many possible 
modes of interpretation of the human canon, which all stem 
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from philosophy and which lean on it as a science of formal 
norms. The factum brutum of theology is put on one level 
with the bruta facta of the rest of the sciences. Theology 
is reduced to a mere science of religion, describing a limited 
complex of human denots : the science of religion inter- 
prets a document and tells the history of a social unity based 
on this document as a holy scripture. 

But theology means something very different from de- 
scribing a mundane fact. The factum brutum which is arti- 
culated in theology is not to be found in the catalogue of 
mundane facts. The sui generis of theology does not signify 
a relation within the network of inter-mundane relations, but 
something essentially apart: the absolute. 

It is when the place of theology in the realm of cognition 
needs defining that inquiry comes to the first fork in the road. 
If the subject-matter of theology cannot be defined in the 
framework of mundane relations, we are confronted with an 
either-or: 

Either theology can elaborate its own method for describ- 
ing the factum beyond all objective relations, its own way of 
indicating the transcendens; 

Or theology accepts itself as a part of an ontology which 
drives down radically to the ground of all objective relations. 

If theology fails to develop its own method, and abandons 
the attempt to explicate ontologically the esse of the @éos 
by delegating it to a ‘decision of faith”, then it no longer can 
claim to be taken seriously, for theology would then have to 
make ontologically intelligible the meaning of this accession 
of faith. Is there any other intelligible explication available 
to theology apart from the ontological method ? If not, as part 
of ontology, theology must subject itself to the neutrality char- 
acteristic of ontology. 

It is now obvious why the ontological analysis may con- 
tain theological elements. Thereby ontology does not justify 
an independent realm for theology. To the contrary, in inte- 
grating theology into itself the ontological interpretation of 
the esse asserts itself as the only sufficiently intelligible one. 
It is one of the greatest events in the history of the relation 
between theology and philosophy that ontology has learned 
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to treat the questions of theology in an exact and neutral 
way without recourse to myth. For it is the first condition 
of ontology to abandon myth. 

It follows that the ontological interpretation of theology 
is not made from alien territory. Rather does the ontological 
interpretation arise on a fundament confining and defining 
the realm of theology. Theology can understand itself only 
ontologically. 

But theology as an essential part of the ontological ana- 
lysis leads to a paradox which has to be made explicit: How 
can theology be an element of an ontological analysis whose 
character is of necessity neutral, and whose neutrality is of 
necessity atheistic? For when the ontological analysis is not 
afraid to describe its method as the way to the apy, does 
not this signify wilfull disobedience to a creator ? When the 
relation between the object of the search and the seeker is 
the relation between the creator and the creature, the search 
is ultimately not for reflection but for obedience. The creature 
can only acknowledge the creator, and submit to a law given 
by its creator according to his inscrutable will. If the onto- 
logical method demands the radical descent to the apy 
this implies that the absolute relation between creator and 
creature is overthrown. It is only the creator who has the right 
to question the creature so radically that the question reaches 
the ground of its being. The search of the creature can end 
in nothing but the admission of its failure to fulfill the given 
law of its creator: it can never end in a reflection in which the 
ground of existence becomes intelligible. (Gerhardt Kuhlmann). 

At this point, theology is confronted with a second either- 
or: 

Either theology renounces reflection and subjects itself in 
the form of dogmatics to the sovereignty of a church, syna- 
gogue, or mosque, grubbing its subsistence in the explication 
of a given credo: 

Or theology considers itself as reflection, in which case 
its place is within “atheistic” ontology. 

But even before entering into the clear sight of ontolog- 
ical reflection, theology reveals itself as grounded atheistically. 
Theology as anti-thesis to the Adyos Oeov, as the re-sponsible 
re-sponse to it, is essentially atheistic. If, however, “athe- 
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istic’ and “theology” are so essentially related, does not the 
“a” in ‘‘atheistic’” (as a-privativum) empty “theistic” of its 
content ? Does not the adjective ‘atheistic’’ consume the noun 
“theology” ? In the obvious contradiction of these two terms, 
united by necessity, a dialectic of reversal becomes visible. 

Theology and atheism are grounded historically in Ortho- 
doxy and Enlightenment. Against all dogmatic Enlightenment 
for which theology is surmounted, theology’s point of departure 
most be defended. For no matter how crudely and savagely 
Orthodoxy used theology, there is still more truth in theology's 
point of departure than in the equally crude and savage dog- 
matic Enlightenment. Most of the arguments of the Enlighten- 
ment against theology were, after all, only Schwarmerei. But 
just as theology’s point of departure must be defended and so 
the legitimacy of Orthodoxy secured, it is likewise necessary 
to defend the assertion of atheism and so secure the legitimacy 
of Enlightenment. For there is more truth in the assertion of 
atheism, no matter how crudely and savagely made than in 
crude and savage orthodox theology which tries to evade the 
Finlightenment with trifling arguments. 

The struggle between Orthodoxy and Enlightenment is 
not antiquated. Enlightenment is still alive today and by far 
more radical than in the 17th and 18th centuries. Its atheistic 
consequences, which Orthodoxy has always suspected, are 
now unconcealed and radically proclaimed. Orthodoxy is still 
alive today and by far more radical than in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Orthodoxy has had to leave all the mediating posi- 
tions and retreat to the fortress of an inscrutable God for 
whom nothing is impossible. The reconciliations and media- 
tions of the 19th century broke down. The conciliation of 
Orthodoxy and Enlightenment in Hegel, in whom the will to 
mediation reached its climax, collapses and splits into the radic- 
al positions of Feuerbach and Kierkegaard. 

It is sufficient to point to the origin of dialectical theology 
in the atheism of Feuerbach, and to the origin of atheistic 
ontology in the theology of Kierkegaard to appreciate the 
reversal that has taken place, Heidegger expounds the whole 
problem of existence with reference to Kierkegaard. The 
analysis of the phenomenon of Angst, which is central to the 
existential analytics of Heidegger, is made with an eye on 
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Augustine, Luther, and especially Kierkegaard. The theology 
of Karl Barth accepts in its entirety the atheistic critique of 
religion of Feuerbach and makes it the basis and the resting 
ground of theological viability, (Barth's lecture on Feuerbach 
gives abundant testimony to this.) 

The struggle between Enlightenment and Orthodoxy was 
not decided. The so-called victory of the Enlightenment was 
ambiguous. All the statements of Orthodoxy are based on 
the irrefutable assumption that God is almighty; once Ortho- 
doxy retreats to this fortress, it is even able to hold from there 
its positions in the field; for if this ultimate assumption is irre- 
futable, all statements based on it are unshakeable. As the 
theoretical attack of the Enlightenment failed, it had to try 
to erect a practical system in which the world and life could 
be made intelligible without any reference to an inscrutable 
God. The tool of Enlightenment was natural science. This 
explains why the methods of mathematics and geometry, and 
later the method of mathematical physics, could become the 
criterion for philosophy in modern times. The mos geometricus 
contains the desire for a completely intelligible world and 
reaches for the ideal of a mathesis universalis which may be 
offered in astronomy or chemistry as a world-formula. 

The rational system of the Enlightenment failed at the 
barrier of irrationality. The dissolution of facticity into neces- 
sity did not succeed, It was then that idealism and materialism, 
these twin-modes of interpretation, discovered the radical his- 
toricity of man and his world. Since Hegel and Marx, idealism 
and materialism are radically historical, and the idea of eternal 
nature and eternal truth is lost. Modern natural science can 
thus be only one historically conditioned interpretation of the 
world. It is clear that modern natural science does not ground 
the Enlightenment but is grounded by it; that it is not scien- 
tific knowledge which justifies the Enlightenment, but the faith 
of Enlightenment — atheism — which justifies scientific know- 
ledge. 


Atheism, which justifies scientific knowledge, asserts: God 
is not. This means that in the realm of the ‘‘is’’-assertion, 
there is no place for God. With an “‘is’’-assertion, an object 
is referred to and described. The sum of “‘is’’-assertions con- 
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stitutes science. What is not an object is not knowable, can- 
not enter the realm of knowledge, and must be declared by 
science as null. But: ‘God is not” is also the assertion of theol- 
ogy. For theology has always denied that God is an object 
and agrees in this with atheism, and with science grounded 
on atheism. 

Theology and atheism wish to establish by their state- 
ment, “God is not’, that God is not an object. Must then 
theology subject itself to the verdict of the logic of science 
and abandon God as null, as a nothing, as the nothing? Yes. 
Theology must accept the verdict of the logic of science and 
plead its case on this nothing. 

May the nothing be meaningfully articulated ? The nothing 
can never be an object but is ever and everywhere prior to all 
as subject. If language is confined to the limits of the logic 
of objects, then the nothing cannot be articulated. But lan- 
guage must be freed from enslavement to the logic of objects. 
In the network of the logic of objects there is no distinctive 
subject, and the grammatical division into subject and object 
is misleading and deceptive. For in what way does the logical 
subject of a sentence differ ontologically from the logical 
object: they are both objects. It is not language which fails: 
it is the logic of objects which is incapable of expressing an 
ontological subject. Were language liberated from the logic 
of objects, even silence could be articulated in it. 

In the circle of the logic of objects, God is — if he is 
not abandoned as null — subdued to the sovereignty of the 
idea; he is prized as a value among values. Whoever prizes 
God as the highest value, or proclaims him as the highest 
idea, commits highest blasphemy. The superlatives of the 
mundane realm do not honor God, they desecrate him. The 
higher in the scale of values God is appraised, the more he is 
profaned. Theology, therefore, can never be ‘natural’; for 
in the mundane relations of the world it does not have its 
point of departure but its antithesis. 

The nothing as the ontological subject is self-evident and 
without ground. Only a something can be the object of a 
question; the nothing is the subject prior to all. In every some- 
thing, the nothing is contained as the ground; in every some- 
thing as ontological object, the nothing is implied as the sub- 
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ject. All inquiry is directed to the something which has to 
justify itself; the something has to prove itself as against the 
demand: why is there something at all and not nothing ? 

Theology and atheism reveal God as the nothing. In the 
past, when attempts were made to determine the relationship 
of God and world, the notion of creatio ex nihilo came to the 
fore. In this formula, the relation of the ex nihilo to the 
intended, but not explicitly mentioned, a deo, remains unde- 
termined If God creates out of nothing, he must be related 
to this nothing. But how can he be “related” to the nothing if 
God is God? Only if the ‘relation’ between God and the 
nothing is one of identity, if deus and nihil are identical. Then 
creatio ex nihilo means creatio ex deo. But if creatio ex nihilo 
a deo means creatio ex nihilo a nihilo, what can be the sense of 
creatio? Is not ex nihilo fit ens creatum contradictory to ex 
nihilo nihil fit? This contradiction is resolved in the coinci- 
dence of deus and nihil. If deus and nihil are identical, then 
creatio ex nihilo and ex nihilo nihil fit coincide. Creatio means 
then the shattering of the nothing into the many of the some- 
thing. In the shattering of the nothing, the multitude of some- 
things is born. In the multitude of somethings, there is the 
audible longing for the one of the through-shattering-born 
creation. In the nothing there resounds the birth-pangs of 
the something. Birth as the shattering of the nothing into the 
multitude of somethings, death as the fusion of the many into 
the one of the nothing, return eternally upon themselves. 

Theological atheism — with its theoretical expression, 
atheistic theology — is the latest, most incontestable, and 
most radical consequence of contradictory positions; of theol- 
ogy and atheism, of Enlightenment and Orthodoxy. As the 
most radical consequence, it is also the most primordial begin- 
ning. For to be radical means to go to the root, to go to the 
ground. Theological atheism — with its prolegomenon, athe- 
istic theology — belongs, insofar as recognized labels are 
appropriate, to the field of ontological analytics in which the 
most extreme modes of thinking and existence, disbelief and 
faith, coincide. 


Jacop TAuBEs 
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HISTORY IN THE SERVICE OF METAPHYSICS 
A REVIEW-ARTICLE 


In a recent number of The Philosophical Review, Profes- 
sor Cunningham poses the problem of whether we must all 
become Thomists.' This is a legitimate question to raise at 
the present time, since a numerous sector of the philosophical 
family in America certainly makes the claim that reasonable 
men should eventually agree with the Thomistic standpoint. 
The Thomists believe themselves to represent the perennial 
philosophy of mankind, in comparison with which all other 
philosophies can be adjudged to be deviations or partial ful- 
fillments. Unfortunately, however, the occasion for Cunning- 
ham’s query is one of the routine textbooks which can scarcely 
be expected to do more than state this position dogmatically 
and incidentally. The difficulty is that American Thomists 
seldom do more than that. They seldom take the trouble to 
analyze the notion of perennial philosophy or to work out 
detailed comparisons between Thomism and other views with- 
out assuming the superiority of their own frame of reference. 
The suspicion is easily aroused that there is nothing more than 
faith and a determined propaganda effort behind the Thomistic 
evaluation of other theories. This inference is commonly drawn, 
but it will only engender an opposite sort of complacency as 
long as it fails to rest on an examination of the best attempts 
among Thomists to justify themselves. 

Undoubtedly, American Thomists owe a major share of 
their confident historical outlook to the writings of Professor 
Gilson whose latest work * is formally concerned with the rela- 
tive merits of Thomism and other important systems. This is not 
a new preoccupation with him, since a whole series of earlier 
books testify to his abiding interest in this problem. But he 
has now made a fresh exploration of the entire territory in the 
light of his revised view of the mind of St. Thomas. During 
the war years, Gilson prepared a new edition of his pioneer 
study, Le Thomisme, in which the existential character of 





1G. Watts Cunningham, “Must We All Be Thomists?” The 
Philosophical Review, LVII (1948.) 
2 L’Etre et l'essence. Paris: Vrin, 1948, Pp. 328. 
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Thomistic wisdom is placed in high relief. St. Thomas regards 
God as the supreme and self-subsistent act of existing and the 
creative source of finite beings, whose highest act is also that 
of existing. This has a definite effect upon Thomistic meta- 
physics, since it involves a conception of being as something 
more than essence or nature. Both essence and existence are 
constitutive principles of being, and hence the science of being 
must be directed as well to the existential act. 

On the basis of his historical investigations, Gilson drew 
three conclusions concerning the prominence given by Aquinas 
to the individual existent as such. First, it made a radical 
departure from previous doctrines. Second, it failed to become 
a permanent heritage of Western philosophy, and this failure 
has led metaphysics up some blind alleys. Finally, it provides 
a touchstone for assaying all other ontologies. Most of them 
have been marked by a tendency to depreciate existence and 
to regard philosophy as a study of essences primarily and of 
existence only as an entailment of essence. The aim of the 
present book is to present historical evidence for these theses 
and to offer a solution to the underlying difficulty about how 
we do in fact grasp the act of existing. 

In execution of his project, Gilson displays the character- 
istic traits of mind which make his argument so attractive and 
set it off from a rigidly doctrinaire assertion. His investigation 
is nourished by wide historical acquaintance, incisiveness in 
stating a point or drawing a comparison, and above all by 
an engaging readiness to re-examine previous positions and 
test new possibilities. An opening chapter considers the various 
meanings of /étre and its equivalents in other languages. There- 
after, the Platonic and Aristotelian lines of thought are ap- 
proached for their doctrine on the nature of reality. The cul- 
minating historical chapter explains the answer of St. Thomas 
to this basic question. Duns Scotus and Suarez are then 
treated against their medieval background, and the latter is 
shown to have made definite contributions to the philosophy 
of Descartes and Wolff. Kant, Hegel and Kierkegaard are 
accorded separate chapters, since they illustrate different mo- 
dern attitudes toward being and existence. In two concluding 
chapters, Gilson gives his own explanation of the existential 
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judgment, and of the conflict between the essentialist and exist- 
ential outlooks in the history of metaphysics. 

One incidental accomplishment is the further discrediting 
of a water-tight tripartite division of philosophical “periods” 
into ancient, medieval and modern. Not only were there medie- 
val Platonists, but Aristotelianism received a vigorous restate- 
ment at the hands of Averroes as well as Aquinas. East and 
West are drawn close together again in the section on Duns 
Scotus, whose doctrine cangot be appreciated apart from the 
essentialist metaphysics of Avicenna. Similarly, Descartes, 
Spinoza and Wolff were well acquainted with the Scholastics 
and derived from them some of their characteristic concepts and 
distinctions. Without denying the originality of Kant and 
Hegel, Gilson is also aware of the many points at which their 
thought resembles earlier types of speculation. He reveals 
quite plainly the continuity of intelligence at work in the devel- 
opment of metaphysics. 

From this perspective, Gilson maintains that ‘Nemesis 
is not absent from the world of pure idea”. (215) A philoso- 
phical approach can be made to the history of philosophy 
itself. Granted that individual minds are conditioned by the 
peculiar problems and available evidence of their own time. 
It remains true that each philosopher takes his start from an 
originary intuition of being which dominates his entire out- 
look and which is comparable to that of other thinkers. From 
a study of the different answers given to the problem of being. 
certain ‘pure positions’’ may be disengaged. There seem to be 
a few persistent and characteristic ways of looking at ‘that 
which is,” and each of these is governed by an internal logic of 
its own. Gilson’s thesis is reminiscent of Professor Pepper's 
theory of root metaphors, except that Pepper is concerned 
with total responses to the universe whereas Gilson limits 
himself to the metaphysical interpretations of that which is. 
Moreover, Gilson is inclined to narrow the conflicts down to 
a fundamental one between the Thomistic existential philos- 
ophy of being and the various degrees of de-existentialized 
metaphysics. The reader is not left in doubt about where the 
most adequate solution lies: Thomas deserves in the fullest 
sense the title of seeker after wisdom. 
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I 


This book offers an implicit challenge to the usual inter- 
pretation of Whitehead’s famous dictum about Plato and 
the history of Western philosophy. There are three aspects to 
the implied revision. Plato and Aristotle together stand at the 
fountainhead of our intellectual history; they represent a deep 
cleavage between antagonistic modes of metaphysical think- 
ing; a radical transformation of philosophy occurred with the 
incorporation of the Greek outlook into the Christian wisdom 
of St. Thomas. The first two points will be considered in this 
section, leaving for the following section an account of the 
Thomistic innovation. 

Gilson views Plato in the light of Parmenides’ insight into 
the nature of the real. For the latter philosopher, the realm 
of ‘that which is” constitutes a concrete whole or sphere. This 
image of an ontal plenum is translated into an abstract ontology 
by the reflection that being is what it is and cannot be otherwise. 
What is significant here is not precisely the denial of the reality 
of change, upon which most historians fix, but the definition of 
being as persistent identity of nature rather than as existing. 
Existence belongs to the way of change and is suspect from the 
standpoint of global sameness of being. Plato developed the 
hint that only an apprehension of being can yield the truth. For 
it follows, conversely, that only that object which serves as a 
basis for strict conceptual knowledge is worthy to be called 
truly real. The foundation of truth is the essence, which is for- 
mulated by the understanding in the definition. Gilson regards 
this attitude as the prototype of every essentialist approach in 
metaphysics, since it turned the gaze of Plato and his progeny 
definitively away from the existent world. The sensibly per- 
ceived zone of changing events is but an image of reality: being 
as such is found only as Idea and self-same essence. 

For the purpose of his own inquiry, Gilson is interested 
in the Platonic dialogues not as a dialectical defense of essen- 
tialism but as an involuntary admission of its inadequacy. 
Plato was sensitive to two difficulties which bear on his central 
assumption: the failure to explain the physical world scienti- 
fically, and the need to appeal to the One and the Good as 
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lying beyond being. (32-37) A scientific account of our sense 
environment precisely in its changing aspect becomes impos- 
sible when existence is excluded from the sphere of knowledge 
and being. Becoming then falls within the scope of opinion 
only, while the senses fail to secure knowledge. But Plato 
felt required to supply some causal explanation of this land of 
shadows and fleeting existence. Hence Gilson suggests that 
the myths ought to be taken as the Platonic substitute for 
existential knowledge. From Plato to Schelling and afterwards, 
there kas been a constant appeal to philosophical myth in order 
to compensate for the deficiencies in the essentialist and idealist 
definition of being. The gods are existential powers, even 
though they do not belong to the domain of true being. 

The other place where Plato betrays the insufficiency of 
his notion of being is his development of Parmenides’ dialectic 
of the One. A thing is a being because it is one and identical, 
and it is intelligible not simply because it has an essence but 
because of the unity of the essence. Texts in the Parmenides 
and Sophist are cited to show a tendency to reduce being to 
unity. The real is composed of being and unity, with the latter 
providing the ultimate foundation. But if the essence is founded 
upon unity, then we are forced to suppose that the One is 
beyond being and so also beyond intelligibility. Gilson sees 
the outcome of this reasoning to be the philosophy of Plotinus. 
The transcendence of the One is secured by Plotinus not-by its 
infinite possession of being and intelligibility (as in Augustine 
and Christian philosophy) but by reason of its freedom from 
both being and intelligibility. Only because the One is com- 
pletely beyond these perfections can it give rise to them. Here 
is the pattern for those theologies which tread the way of 
negation without setting foot on the way of eminence. Gilson 
might have shown how myth and Ungrund cooperate in kab- 
balistic thought and in modern systems which stem from the 
German Theology and Boehme. 

Aristotle accepted the same problematic starting point 
as Plato: clarification of the meaning of ousia. He sought to 
escape from the myth-making device and at the same time to 
furnish a scientific basis for philosophy of nature. The import 
of his well-known criticism of the doctrine of Ideas is that 
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it remains indifferent to, and helpless before, the empirical 
world of sensible substances and their change. Gilson holds, 
however, that Aristotle's own doctrine on substance and being 
is not a mere deduction from his critique of Plato but rest on 
an independent apprehension of what is real. (47) This account 
of the relation between these great Greek minds is essential 
to the book's main theme, because Aristotle is considered as 
the first major philosophical representative of the existential 
trend. To a remarkable degree, Aristotle overcame his Platonic 
heritage and laid stress on the physical existent thing in its 
unique reality. The truly real must be: a) something individual 
rather than general, and b) a concrete subject to which pre- 
dicates are attributed rather than that which is predicated of 
another. As he understood the theory of Ideas, Aristotle judged 
that it failed on both counts to respect the nature of being. 
The Ideas are strangers to the order of individual existents, 
and they really signify the nature which belongs to such 
an individual existent. 


Gilson is not concerned with whether Aristotle had an 
accurate understanding of Plato's teaching. But he does urge 
that Aristotle’s objections are prompted by a definite and 
independent view of being. Clearly, being must be the act 
whereby each substance is what it is as a subsistent thing. 
Difficulties are encountered when Aristotle tries to determine 
more closely the nature of this ultimate act. From a scrutiny 
of the texts in the Metaphysics which seek to define substance, 
Gilson concludes that Aristotle failed to do justice to his 
original conviction about existential being. For he tended to 
identify ‘that which is’ with the substantial essence as deter- 
mined by form. The individual is not entirely discarded but 
is reduced to the minimum function of serving as the carrier or 
subject of this whatness. “‘Aristotle’s ontology is therefore 
solicited by two opposite tendencies: that completely spon- 
taneous one which makes him locate the real in the concrete 
individual, and that one, inherited from Plato, which invites 
him to locate it in the intelligible stability of a single essence. 
which always remains identical with itself despite the plurality 
of individuals.” (56) 
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Gilson’s examples drawn from Aristotle are not of them- 
selves decisive in proving that we are here in the presence of 
strictly opposite tendencies. Thus it is possible to stress the 
importance of essence and the formal principle in regard to 
the intelligibility and essential actuality of the thing without 
reducing the total reality of the thing to these aspects. Simi- 
larly, the close connection, in terms of act, between formal and 
efficient causes, can be maintained without eliminating their 
distinction or reducing causality to the essential order. Hence 
the presence of similar reasonings in St. Thomas is not of itself 
sufficient to establish an essentialist strain in his outlook, unless 
the argument is circular. On the other hand, Gilson’s master- 
ful exposition of Averroes’ philosophy illustrates the conse- 
quence of having no creative God to make a free gift of 
existence to creatures. In his system, the substantial essence 
has in itself the necessary being it requires in order to endure 
eternally. There is neither room nor need for an existential 
communication of total being from the First Mover to lesser 
actual beings of a contingent sort. It is only when the non- 
creationist context of his philosophy is underlined that Aris- 
totle’s treatment of ousia is seen to run contrary to his empirical 
and existential orientation. 


Il 


The central plateau of the historical section is reached 
in the essay on the Thomistic theory of being. There is a 
notable spareness about Gilson’s treatment, since he views 
St. Thomas exclusively in terms of his antecedents in Greek 
and Arabian philosophy and its distillation in Siger of Bra- 
bant. Except for brief mention of Augustine, the Christian 
preparation for Aquinas remains implicit so that the main 
lines of the argument will not be obscured. This procedure is 
justifiable since Aquinas is dealing squarely with materials 
and difficulties furnished by these non-Christian sources. Even 
here, the Liber De Causis and other Neo-Platonic writings 
utilized by Aquinas are left aside in favor of a detailed rap- 
prochement between Aquinas and the Aristotelians. The main 
lines of Thomistic metaphysics are laid down in this latter 
engagement. 
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The Thomistic rehabilitation is undertaken in response 
to two fundamental questions. How does God enter into 
metaphysics, and how does existence enter in? Because he 
tried to center metaphysical inquiry about God and the act 
of existing, St. Thomas was compelled to recast the notion 
of metaphysics itself in a fresh mould. Subsequent European 
speculation may not have remained faithful to this new direc- 
tion, but it has never ceased to be troubled by the richness and 
elusiveness of the existing individual as well as its relaticn 
to God. 

The medieval Jews and Arabians fell heir to Aristotle's 
hesitation about the proper object of first philosophy. There is 
a whole tradition of discussion abcut whether the emphasis 
should be placed upon “being as such” or upon ‘‘discourse 
about the divine beings’. In his commentary on the Meta- 
physics, St. Thomas states that this science must study not only 
being as such but also the most perfect instances of being: 
the first causes and principles. The latter cannot be neglected 
because of the added illumination they shed upon the nature 
of the real. Moreover, these principles are causes of being 
as well as of motion, a consideration which accords with the 
Christian doctrine of a creator. Gilson shows how the theo- 
centric conception is urged more strongly in the Contra Gen- 
tiles and other more personal works of Aquinas. Here the 
notion of an integral wisdom intervenes, leading Aquinas to 
“prolong Aristotle by the Gospel’. (83) Where there is ques- 
tion of the final end of intellectual substances, first philosophy 
in its entirety must be ordained to a knowledge of God, to 
scientia divina in the pregnant sense. Only when the meta- 
physician directs his attention to Him who is in an uncon- 
ditioned way, does he fulfill his own inclination to grasp being 
as such and in its plenary perfection. Or — to express the 
new perspective more strikingly still — the essence of being 
in general is treated only in so far as it has in view and is 
ordained to the first being. 

St. Thomas is careful to add that the first being is not an 
abstract universal but a singular existent being. It is precisely 
on the ground of being the supreme and eminently singular 
act of existing that God is the supreme being and the end 
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to which metaphysics is ordered. The repercussion of this 
conclusion upon the analysis of being in its finite modes is far- 
reaching. For it implies that the Aristotelian view of being is 
incomplete and even disorientated, when the substantial essence 
is regarded as self-sufficient and the most adequate expression 
of being. To this extent, Aquinas sides with Avicenna in dis- 
tinguishing existence from the essence. This establishes the 
contingent character of every finite being and the presence 
in its reality, of a principle which cannot be confounded with 
the substantial essence. Avicenna illustrates the danger, how- 
ever, of converting the existential act into an essence in its 
own right and so of regarding a finite being as necessarily 
produced in reference to God. Even in the latter respect, 
Aquinas insists that the creature remains thoroughly contingent. 
God is the first, free cause not only of the essence but also 
of the existential act which permits the nature to be in the 
intensive sense of actually existing. Although this act of to be 
(esse) is not itself an essence but rather the ultimate act in 
respect to which the entire essential nature or concrete subject 
is in radical potency, it must be included in the proper object 
of philosophy of being. 

This entails a reinterpretation of the meaning of ‘that 
which is,” which is now seen to demand a reference to the 
act of existing. A finite being is described by Aquinas as 
habens esse, as a substantial nature which is actuated in the 
last instance by a distinct and participated existential act. 
Gilson warns against the mind’s natural tendency to treat the 
essence and the act of existing as though they were two dif- 
ferent things, each of which previously enjoyed its own status 
in reality. Rather, the essence is nothing other than a determin- 
ate capacity for, and subject of, the ultimate perfection of being. 
Conversely, the esse is the plenary act whereby this nature par- 
ticipates in its own way in the perfection of being. They are 
mutually ordained principles of being, rather than distinct beings. 
That which is, is the concrete, individual existent composed of 
these radical principles of being. Although our concepts bear 
directly upon the essential principle, the concept of being is born 
of the judgment which expresses the existential act of the 
essence. The science which investigates the meaning of being 
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is launched on a quest after that which surpasses the resources 
of conceptual formulation even on the finite level and which 
leads the intellect to the infinite, subsistent act of existing, God. 
It is notorious that modern Scholastics cannot agree among 
themselves as to the precise import of the Thomistic principles 
of essence and existence. Gilson is faced with the vigorous 
reasoning of students like Father Descogs who persist in 
denying that Thomas intended them to be really distinct. 
After pointing out that a distinction can be a real rather than 
a rational one, and still not be one between distinct things 
and essences, Gilson surmises that perhaps the best policy 
would be to forget about the controversy and let the disputed 
formula — ‘a real distinction’’ — fall into disuse. (105) This 
is prudent advice in so far as the formula has become a mere 
slogan, but the problem of the nature of the distinction will 
continue to be raised. Gilson himself exemplifies the better 
procedure of determining the exact significance of the doctrine 
in a positive way and checking a spontaneous but erroneous 
impulse, rather than eliminating the controversy entirely. 
Perhaps as an explanation of how totally different con- 
ceptions of being and philosophy can claim a basis in St. 
Thomas, Gilson suggests that there are two planes of specula- 
tion operative in his philosophy: a surviving Aristotelian read- 
iness to identify being with substance or form, and his own 
proper insight into the existential act. (82 ff., 102 ff.) This is 
reminiscent of the two opposing tendencies in Aristotle, but 
in Aquinas it seems to be at most a distinction between distinct 
phases in a single movement of thought rather than an internal 
conflict or incomplete integration. The instances of dual-plane 
thinking cited here are not decisive, unless any effort to treat 
of act in the essential order without explicit mention of its 
ordination to existental act is itself a result of lingering essen- 
tialism. Thus in his commentary on the De Anima, Aquinas 
refers to the soul as cause of the vivere or esse of living 
things. Does it follow that the act of existing is a mere con- 
sequence flowing from the formal principle of the essence in 
the line of essence itself? Aquinas guards sufficiently against 
this inference by stating that the soul is such a cause ut forma, 
precisely after the manner of a form. This latter phrase is 
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explained in an existential way in other places, some of which 
are subsequently quoted by Gilson. (98, 100, 106) Existence 
accompanies the form in the sense that the function of the form 
is to specify the nature of the substantial essence, rendering 
it a definite subject capable of receiving a proportionate act of 
existing. To cause existence ut forma means to specify the 
subject or id quod est to which the existential act is propor- 
tioned and with which it composes as its proper and ultimate 
act. 

Again, the Common Doctor speaks of the substantial 
form as being “somehow” in potency to the act of existing. 
This is a quite exact formula rather than an index of hesita- 
tion. For the substantial form can be compared both with 
the prime matter (with which it composes to constitute the 
material essence) and with the esse. Unlike the matter, the 
form is itself an actual principle in the order of essence; unlike 
the existential act, it is not the ultimate act of being. The fact 
that Aquinas often discusses the problem of finite essence 
and existing in connection with that of angelic being complic- 
ates the issue. The existential act composes with the essence 
or concrete subject, which in a broad area of finite being is 
a material subject composed of matter and form and certain 
accidents. But in the case of angels or immaterial natures, the 
substantial form is itself the determinate nature which is in 
potency to, and receives, the act of existing. What the existen- 
tial act primarily transcends is the order of concrete essence 
or determinate nature. Only in certain cases is the form directly 
in potency to this act, and then the form is no longer merely 
a principle of the essence. The guarded expression “somehow 
in potency” is a reminder of the need to determine in any 
particular case the relation between form and id quod est 
before making any final commitment about what is actuated 
by the esse or quo est. 


III 


If we would understand the metaphysical motives at work 
in modern philosophy, let us not neglect the Arabs and Latins 
of a former age. This is the lesson driven home in the later 
chapters of the book. Gilson does not uncover altogether new 
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facts in modern philosophy, nor does he even give a complete 
interpretation of the place of being, existence and essence in 
modern systems. But he has made suggestive comparisons 
which clear up old perplexities and which enable us to re-read 
some familiar texts with a better appreciation of the latent 
background and assumptions. The situation in post-Renais- 
sance philosophy is sufficiently complex to warrant a separate 
volume, in which Gilson might test at length his philosophical] 
evaluation of the history of metaphysics in its modern phase. 
Meanwhile, an impressive start has been made in that direc- 
tion, especially in the cases of Descartes, Wolff and Kant. 

The controversial figure of William of Ockam is skirted, 
and Duns Scotus is approached from the medieval standpoint 
rather than as a progenitor of modern theories. It is rather 
the Jesuit Scholastic, Suarez, who looms large as a water- 
shed of the rationalist stream of modern philosophy. In his 
Metaphysical Disputations, Suarez distinguishes between the 
use of being as a noun and as a present participle. In the first 
sense, being signifies a real essence which is capable of exist- 
ing, although the mind prescinds froms the existential act. In 
its participial use, being signifies the completely real essence, 
including the actual existence. The question arises whether 
the existential act is really distinct from the actualized essence. 
There is no doubt for Suarez, any more than for any theistic 
philosopher, that there is a real difference between the essence 
as merely possible and as fully actual. Furthermore, the per- 
fected essence owes its actuality, in every case except that of 
God, to a cause outside itself. Granting all this, Suarez never- 
theless denies a real distinction between the actual essence and 
its existential act, such that the latter would not belong to 
the order of essence. Gilson traces this conclusion back to its 
fundamental source in the meaning given to being. Suarez 
thinks that the essence itself exhausts the richness of being: it 
is that which can be termed verum actuale ens. The being 
of the actual essence involves existence as a subsequent deter- 
mination of the essence itself. Existence is not an act in its 
own unique line, since the actual essence already contains 
existence within its own scope. 
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Inevitably, the science of being became divorced from a 
study of God and the existential act. It was converted into a 
deductive analysis of the concepts and definitions of essences and 
their a priori relations. This view of ontology is held in 
common by many modern Thomists as well as by Cartesians. 
Gilson singles out as representative of this deformed Thomism 
Father Kleutgen, author of the widely used Philosophie der 
Vorzeit, but he might have chosen at random from among a 
dozen others. Kleutgen defines metaphysics as the science of 
being in general, i.e., of the real essence which may be con- 
sidered apart from actual existents. His position is not so far 
removed from that of Descartes, for whom no distinct order 
of reality corresponds to the term ‘existence’. In discussing 
the nature of the distinction between essence and existence, 
Descartes decides that it is only a distinction of reason. Fol- 
lowing Suarez, he allows that the essence receives its existence 
from God, and that in this sense there is a distinction. But 
the existence which is received from God is not really distinct 
from the actual essence. Although Descartes has often been 
criticized for not making a critical analysis of basic notions 
which he took to be sufficiently clear and well-founded, it is 
seldom remarked that he adopted without change the teach- 
ing of Suarez on the most important metaphysical realities. 
Drawing upon his wide research into Descartes’ historical for- 
mation, Gilson shows how Suarez supplied him with an initial 
metaphysical attitude which can in no way be confounded 
either with Thomism or with common sense simpliciter. 

A few pages are devoted to Cogitata Metaphysica. the 
little work which Spinoza wrote as a criticism of the current 
textbooks in Scholastic philosophy then used in the Netherlands. 
Gilson supplies some valuable hints about the metaphysical 
views displayed in this treatise, but no detailed account is 
given of the mature development of Spinoza’s proper doctrine. 
In Spinoza, the nature of existence is bound up with theories 
on knowledge, time, eternity and power which give it a quite 
special meaning, not easily reducible to Avicenna or other clas- 
sical patterns. Surprisingly enough, little mention is made of 
Leibniz’s open acknowledgment of a considerable debt to 
Suarez on key matters which moulded his thinking from his 
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undergraduate days onwards. Another lacuna is the absence 
of any serious examination of the empirical tradition, which 
provides a test case for every historical approach to meta- 
physics. Except for some incidental remarks on Berkeley (or, 
rather, Kant’s Berkely), Mill and Hume, nothing is said about 
the remarkable development of the problem of existence among 
the British philosophers. The doctrine of Locke would be 
specially worthy of consideration at length and for its own sake. 

Nevertheless, these omissions are more than compensated 
for by a masterful interpretation of one of the most influential 
modern textbooks, Christian Wolff's Ontology. The Preface 
and Prolegomena to this book are often passed over hastily, 
but they provide Gilson with a rich mine of historical and 
doctrinal observations. Although he shared the common fear 
of being stigmatized as a renovator of Scholasticism, Wolff 
offered reasons for subjecting Scholastic terms to the closest 
scrutiny. For they are only a technical formulation of what 
Wolff calls the ‘natural ontology” of the human mind (cf. 
Kant's ‘natural metaphysics’’): the common sense judgments 
of men generally about being and its traits. Instead of obscur- 
ing these insights in the Scholastic manner, Wolff proposed to 
exhibit their exact import, raise them to a superior degree of 
certitude, and give a clear account of their systematic con- 
nections. (167) Gilson has little difficulty in establishing the 
Suarezian lineage of the Wolffian conception of a scientific 
ontology or study of abstract being in its real possibility, essen- 
tial attributes and modes. Since the essence contains within 
itself the sufficient reason for its affections and properties, these 
latter can be determined analytically from an examination of 
the essence. The problem of existence is not even posed in 
ontology, for existence is the complementum possibilitatis and, 
as such, is encountered for the first time scientifically in natural 
theology. The latter science treats of the supremely possible 
essence, which is by that very fact the sufficient reason for the 
existence of all other essences. 

Quite rightly, Gilson underlines the narrow historical 
acquaintance of Kant with various types of metaphysics. For 
him, Wolffian ontology is the perfect representative of that 
science, and to criticize it means to criticize the foundation of 
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all metaphysics. Passages in the pre-critical writings dealing 
with the distinction between logical relations and matters of 
fact reveal Kant as wrestling with the peculiar character of 
existential judgments. Since they are not arrived at in an a 
priori way, Kant was led to contrast the logical and the real 
Grund of judgment. Gilson (189) mentions the bearing of 
Hume upon this train of thought, but at the time Kant gave 
fuller credit to Crusius and the German reaction against ration- 
alism. 

There is a definite measure of realist and existentialist 
sentiment in Kant. This is evidenced by his early refusal to 
include existence among the predicates of judgment, his insist- 
ence on an absolute positing of the essence over and above its 
situation in the network of possibility, and his minimal recogn- 
ition of the indispensable datum given through empirical intui- 
tion. Still, these elements are “neutralized” by the requirements 
of a transcendental determination of the conditions of object- 
ivity.*° Gilson’s notes concerning the neutralization of exis- 
tence in the interests of transcendental idealism could be devel- 
oped further by comparing what Kant says about existence as 
a category with his critism of the ontological argument. For 
in the final analysis, his objection states that existence is indis- 
tinguishable from possibility except as the object can be fitted 
into the sensible connections of the world of experience. This 
implies a return to the relational view of existence, but with an 
eye to the empirical conditions of existence laid down by Locke 
and Hume. 


V 


Chapters VII and VIII are respectively entitled: “The 
Deduction of Existence’ and “Existence contra Philosophy,” 
and recall the grand debate between Hegel and Kierkegaard 
(the latter name is inadvertently misspelled throughout the 
book). Hegel’s Encyclopaedia and Kierkegaard’s LInscientific 


8 Long ago, in his Introduction to Metaphysics, Henri Bergson 
discerned Kant's underlying Platonic essentialism; see The Creative Mind 
(English translation, New York, 1946), 232-33. Gilson, in turn, sees a 
similar strain in Bergson (cf. 256). 
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Postscript stand in contradictory relation to each other about 
whether existence can be included in a systematic science of 
being. Gilson is one of the few first-rank historians of phil- 
osophy to give this significant controversy its full due. This 
is fortunate because of the urgency of understanding and eval- 
uating contemporary existentialisms, which are in some degree 
the offspring of the Hegel-Kierkegaard dialectic. That debate 
would have been outlined all the more sharply, had Gilson 
also explained the teaching on existence in Hegel's Phenomen- 
ology of Mind. Wisely enough, Gilson refrains from engaging 
directly with the existentialists, for this enables him to perform 
the greater service of exposing their historical roots. He 
remarks (20) how strange it is that most existentialists pay so 
little attention to the primary meanings of being, essence and 
existence. They are prone to make a few assumptions in this 
regard and then hasten on to minute analyses of particular 
modes of being and human situations. As Gilson observes, 
this procedure inevitably results in a discoloring of even the 
descriptive sections of existentialist treatises. ‘What the exist- 
entialists need most desperately is a sound and patient meta- 
physics to serve as a basis and prolegomenon for their invalu- 
able phenomenological discoveries. 

On the other hand, Gilson is one of the few Thomists to 
recognize the obligation of traditional metaphysics to prolong 
itself naturally in the direction of phenomenology. The Thom- 
istic quarrel is not with the latter discipline as such, but rather 
with any attempt to confuse it with metaphysics. Husserl 
himself is as guilty of this practice as are Heidegger and Sartre. 
The inadmissable positions at which they arrive can be traced 
to an attempt to force phenomenology to yield truths of a sort 
that it is not fitted to supply. Were it brought into union with 
a philosophy of being, however, the outcome would be bene- 
ficial for both sciences. This proposal suggests a way to 
resolve the present standstill in phenomenology. Leaders like 
Marvin Farber insist with justice upon the ontological and even 
epistemological neutrality of the method. Yet this warning 
against inferring a particular metaphysics or theory of know- 
ledge from phenomenological data should not prevent the use 
of phenomenological resources by an independently founded 
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metaphysics, which has respected the general scientific condi- 
tions determined by phenomenology. 

There is another aspect to the problem. Gilson would 
probably not agree with Marjorie Grene’s naive exclamation: 
“If there is anyone in the whole of Western philosophy who 
has never been accused of being an existentialist, surely it is 
St. Thomas!"* He has been so accused, and even by good 
Thomists, including Gilson himself upon occasion. In the 
present volume, however, Gilson is careful to observe that 
Aquinas supports the primacy of the existential act within 
being itself. (322-24) If anything, Thomism is a philosophy 
of being which gives supreme recognition to the rights and 
special order of existence. But existence is not cut off from 
essence, the principle of structure and intelligibility, since exist- 
ence is precisely the ultimate act which composes with essence 
to constitute finite being. In this way, the extravagances of 
the existentialists can be avoided without undermining their 
assurance of the irreducible nature of existence and the neces- 
sity of exploring it by a study of its particular modes. There 
is no need to conform with Gilson’s suggestion of employing 
l'exister instead of l’existence: we need the abstract term as 
well as the concrete one, and the hold of the existentialists upon 
their battle standard is not so firm, hallowed or exclusive that 
we must keep hands off. Another terminological remark in 
this connection is that Kierkegaard distinguishes sharply be- 
tween abstract thought and pure thought. He employs the latter 
term in its strict Hegelian signification, and it is primarily with 
it that he contrasts his subjective or existential type of think- 
ing. 


VI 


In this work perhaps more than in any previous one, Gilson 
speaks out in propria persona as a philosopher who is employ- 
ing history for the ends of metaphysical truth. This is most 
apparent in the concluding two chapters, where the knowledge 
of existence and its place in philosophy are discussed. Gram- 


4 Dreadful Freedom (Chicago, 1948), 3. 
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matical and historical research show that étre has been taken 
to signify either the essence, the “that which,” or the act of 
existing, the ‘is.’ This amphibology has played a consider- 
able part in philosophical controversy. It has led the essen- 
tialists to think that being can be fully transcribed into con- 
cepts and that a de-existentialized notion of existence as an 
essentiai determination is adequate. In complete reaction 
against this illusion, a Kierkegaard seeks to remove existence 
entirely from the domain of speculative philosophy. This is 
eguivalent to declaring the impossibility of an existential meta- 
physics. 

Gilson suggests that much of the difficulty stems from a 
false alternative: either existence can be grasped completely 
in a concept or it is entirely beyond philosophical apprehension. 
The fact is that we employ existential judgments meaningfully 
and that in the context of the judgment, existence is available 
to human knowledge. Our concepts directly and proportionately 
attain to the essence and its aspects, but the essence is never 
to be sundered from the being itself, of which it is only one 
principle. The cognitive act seeks to understand the total 
being of things, to achieve an ‘‘adequation” of intellect and 
thing (according t. the overfamiliar definition of truth). This 
is gained only in the judgment of existence, an operative act 
of an existing man, the knower, an act which affirms or denies 
the primary act of existing in regard to the known object. 
Basing itself upon the deliverances of sense perception, the 
judgment states that the essence has received the distinct act 
of to be and is actually posited in the order of existent beings. 
Assuredly, there is still here composition and division and, 
consequently, judgment, but it is not a question any longer of 
composing or dividing concepts. Just as in the object known 
there is composition of the essence with the to exist, which is 
not an essence, so in the proposition framed by the intellect 
which affirms its existence, there is composition of the concept 
and the existential verb, which does not signify a concept.” 
(283) In this judgment is found the perfection of human 
knowledge and, except in logic, all predicative judgments bear 
a radical existential reference. The concept being is the imme- 
diate but inadequate conceptual rendering of the meaning of 
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the primary existential judgment, for a being is ‘that which 
is,” a subject which exercizes the act of existing. 

This view is re-enforced by an acute criticism of some alter- 
native explanations, notably those advanced by Bergson, the 
Port Royal Logic and Franz Brentano. The latter author 
profited by an Aristotelian and Scholastic training and, in turn, 
helped to form the mind of Husserl. His Psychology from the 
Empirical Standpoint contains an important analysis of the 
existential proposition which has the great merit of challeng- 
ing the ordinary logical reduction of existential to attributive 
propositions. Sometimes, we use the copula in an existential 
way rather than as a means of attributing a distinct predic- 
ate. If existence is not a predicate (as Kant showed) then, 
Brentano reasoned, the is of an existential proposition (‘‘A is’’) 
can only signify the one remaining term, the subject. The 
copula does not affirm the predicate “existence” of the subject 
but rather affirms the subject itself. In addition, since the 
function of the copula is always to signify a term and since the 
basic meaning of is is existential, the way is open to reducing 
all attributive propositions to existential ones. The subject 
is supposed first to exist before it can be qualified in various 
ways by predicates. 

In reply, Gilson notes, first, that if the existential proposi- 
tion simply affirms the subject itself, then we are back with 
the statement of identity: “A is A."’ Far from securing the 
primacy of the existential proposition, this theory would con- 
vert it into a mode of attribution. But this violates not only 
Brentano's intention but also ordinary usage, which does not 
recognize an equivalence between “A exists’ and “A is A.” 
The subject may well be affirmed to be itself, to maintain its 
self-same nature, without thereby signifying that it enjoys the 
act of existing. To say: A is in the existential sense, is to 
affirm of A that it exists, not that it is A. As for attributive 
propositions, they are not variants of the existential proposition 
even though a reference to an existent subject is implied where 
real values are asserted. Brentano does not distinguish sharp- 
ly enough between the logical order (which prescinds from 
real existence) and the real order of existents and existential 
truths. But the major source of these inconveniences, as well 
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as those of his opponents, is the assumption that the copula 
must signify a term distinct from itself. This is not its only 
or its major function in metaphysics. The existential proposi- 
tion employs the copula to affirm of the subject that it is actual- 
ized by the act of existing. Just as the existential act is irre- 
ducible to the essence, so the existential judgment is sui generis. 
The meaning of tke copula is not found in some other term but 
is completed in the verb to be as an affirmation of existing. 

In retrospect, Gilson asks why the Thomistic explanation 
has been so difficult to achieve and retain. Realists have not 
always remembered that our knowledge is of both essence and 
existence, since it is a grasp of being in its intelligible deter- 
mination and ultimate act. Idealists have never reconciled 
themselves to the human condition that existence is a given 
factor for the ascertainment of which we must begin with 
genuine sense perception. The existent must be experienced 
and, in this experience, known to be the existent. This de- 
pendence of human knowledge upon a principle or beginning 
which surpasses its own concepts is a scandal to what Gilson 
refers to several times as ‘the irrepressible essentialism”’ or 
‘spontaneous conceptualism” of the human understanding and 
ordinary thought. Yet he also speaks of a natural alliance 
concluded between the philosophy of existential being on the 
ene hand and common sense, common consciousness and the 
existential phase of ordinary thought on the other hand. 

More than likely, this ambiguity is deliberate and con- 
nected with the further statement that philosophers cannot 
avoid an option at the beginning of their enterprise. (319) 
No single response is forced upon us when we ask whether 
we can begin with that which is only incompletely conceptual- 
izable and objectifiable, without sacrificing the ideal of com- 
plete intelligibility. Since one principle of being — existence — 
is not fully accessible to our concepts, there is always a need 
to take up a position in its regard. We can maintain that what- 
ever resists total conceptualization must be expelled from phil- 
osophy or denatured to the level of its conceptual equivalent. 
Or we can accept reality as it presents itself on its own terms 
and then seek to give as complete an explanation of being as 
the transcendence of the existential act and the limitation of 
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our intelligence will permit. The way is left open for persistent 
differences among philosophers, but one is not forced to found 
philosophy upon an act of faith or an irrational postulate. With 
Gabriel Marcel, Gilson denies that every option is an arbitrary 
one. He has presented solid evidence that his own metaphys- 
ical position respects the facts of the human condition and the 
lessons of the history of philosophy as well. It would indeed 
be arbitrary of us to refuse to give a careful hearing to his case. 


JAmMEs COLtins 
St. Louis University 
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